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The Completion of a Great Project 


GRACE LINCOLN HALL BROSSEAU 


Honorary President General and Chairman of Constitution Hall Committee 
Photographic Illustrations by Ernest L. Crandall 


@™ of the ‘great and lasting 
joys of this life is the realization 
of a long-cherished dream—the 
consummation of a plan that has 
been beset with doubts, fears and 
the extreme of discouragement. 

Constitution Hall stands as a 
glowing example of hopes fulfilled, 
gloomy forebodings dispelled and 
seemingly unsurmountable obsta- 
cles overcome. In the final sum- 
mation no one can deny that it 
will ever be a lasting tribute to the 
vision, the tenacity of purpose and 
the sacrificial spirit of women. 

That sentiment has been well 
expressed by a United States Sen- 
ator who recently said to the 
writer: “If you Daughters had 
none of your other great achieve- 
ments to your credit, Constitution 
Hall alone would justify your 
existence.” 

The potentialities of an audi- 
torium devoted to public use are 
many and great. The inspiration, 
the education and the mental and 
spiritual uplift that all emanate 
from the spoken word and the 


strains of exquisite music are 
limitless. May the Daughters of 
the American Revolution never 
fail to realize their responsibility 
to those who will in the future 
seek instruction and _ diversion 
within the walls of Constitution 
Hall. 

The structural work has pro- 
ceeded slowly but with exceeding 
care, and now the final details of 
finishing and furnishing have been 
practically completed. Perhaps a 
few of the high lights of interior 
decoration and equipment might 
be of interest to the Daughters, 
and particularly to those who will 
be unable to. visit Washington this 
spring and obtain a first-hand view 
of the completed building. 

The exterior of Constitution 
Hall presents a simple but hand- 
some appearance and it is true 
to the type which the architects 
have sought to portray. The 
broad corridors give one an im- 
mediate feeling of capaciousness 
and safety in case of threatened 
danger. The furnishings there are 
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allcolonialinstyle,andcomforthas of the American Revolution and 
been considered as well as beauty the National Officers’ Club. 
of appearance. Each piece of This treatment is distinctive 
furniture was carefully selected, and imposing; and a point to be 
and the lovely blue damask hang- remembered is that no other or- 
ings at the long windows com- ganization in the world would be 
plete the picture. privileged to adopt this particular 
Within the doors of the audi- type of decoration, for it belongs 
torium one again feels the sense to the Daughters alone. The 
of great capacity and security, painted hangings which dignify 
which fully realized when, 


the platform with their exquisite 
seated at some vantage point, one beauty and their historical sig- 


sees the ease and the speed with nificance are the work of J. Mon- 
which the room is filled as the roe Hewlett, one of the outstand- 
crowds surge in. Under normal ing architectural painters of the 
conditions it can be emptied in day. 
less than three minutes. Four vertical panels have been 
The greatest possible asset of treated by the artist as mural 
the auditorium is the acoustics, tapestries, his belief being that 
which are practically perfect and they are more graceful and better 
beyond criticism. That is an_ suited to the character of the audi- 
achievement of which we may torium, as well as more lasting. 
well be proud, and it is winning Painted walls disintegrate and 
for the hall warm praise from a taut canvas cracks and relaxes, 
delighted public. but the mural tapestries, hanging 
The marvelous sunlight effect, in straight, graceful folds, will be 
which even the most dismal of as permanent as the concrete 
weather does not change, is pro-_ structure itself. 
duced by the huge ventilightor in Mr. Hewlett has depicted four 
the ceiling. That means a never- important phases of Colonial and 
failing sense of cheer within, which Revolutionary history, placing the 
even the most brilliant electric scenes in the four representative 
lights fail to offer. cities of those times—Boston, New. 
The walls are done in the warm York, Philadelphia and Charles- 
shade of rare old ivory which, with ton. 


the touches of gold, the rich colors In the foreground of the Boston 
of the murals and the dull brass panel are represented Dr. Joseph 
finish on the boxes and hand-rails, eating Dr. Samuel Prescott, 
makes a combination that is most Samuel Adams, William Dawes, 
pleasing to the eye. Paul Revere, Miss Dorothy Quincy 

The boxes and vomitories are (fiancée of John Hancock) and 
hung with dark, royal blue velvet. Hancock himself. As a_back- 


Upon this background rest the ground of this panel the old State 


seals of the various States, that House appears and in the distance 
of the United States of America the harbor 


and the insignia of the Daughters 


shipping, with a 
glimpse of the Boston Tea Party. 
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=i THE FIRST PANEL REPRESENTS HISTORIC BOSTON WITH THE OLD STATE HOUSE AS A BACKGROUND 


WLETT, IN THIS PANEL, DEPICTS A NUMBER OF HISTORIC FIGURES IN THE CITY OF CHARLESTON 
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Below this 
panel a_ tablet 
bears the date 
April 19, 1775. 
The group 
constituting the 
the foreground 
of the New 
York panel are 
assumed to have 
assembled _ for 
the inaugura- 
tion of Wash- 
ington as_ the 
first President 
of the Repub- 
lic, April 30, 
1789. It in- 
cludes Roger 
Sherman, Gen- 
eral Knox, 
Washington Ir- 
ving, as a child 
aged six, George 
Washington, 
Secretary of 
State Otis, 
Charles Living- 
ston, John 
Adams, Alex- 
ander Hamil- 
ton, Baron 
Steuben, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, 
and John Jay. 
In the back- 
ground of this 
panel is de- 
picted Federal 
Hall, the 
head of Wall 
Street, upon the 
balcony of 


The Two Center Panels of Mr. 
Hewlett’s Fracture Paintings. 
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which Wash- 
ington took the 
oath of office. 

In the fore- 
ground of the 
Philadelphia 
panel are rep- 
resented Mrs. 
Robert Morris, 
Edward Rut- 
ledge, Martha 
Washington, 
Robert Morris, 
Jr., a child of 
six, John Han- 
cock, Oliver 
Wolcott, Benja- 
min Franklin, 
Lewis Morris, 
Charles Carroll, 
and Thomas 
Jefferson, read- 
ing to some of 
the group a 
draft of the 
Declaration of 
Independence. 
Independence 
Hall appears as 
a background. 

The figures 
shown in _ the 
Charleston 
panel are Mrs. 
Eliza Pinckney, 
Charles Cotes- 
worth __Pinck- 
ney, Rebecca 
Motte, Arthur 
Middleton, 
Colonel Moul- 
trie, receiving 
congratulations 


The Panel on the Left Page 
New York City 
on this Page, Philadelphia 
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upon his triumph at the Battle of 
Sullivan Island, subsequently the 
site of Fort Moultrie, Henry Lau- 
rens, Francis Marion, John Rut- 
ledge, and Christopher Gadsden. 

In the background is shown the 
old Custom-House at Charleston, 
now the headquarters of the local 
chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The date 
January 28, 1776, is the date of the 
battle of Sullivan Island. These 
panels are painted on coarse linen 
in tempera, a medium much used 
in Revolutionary days to produce 
painted tapestries which are now 
known by the name of “fracture 
paintings.” 

In the old descriptions of in- 
terior decorations of the Colonial 
Period these paintings are fre- 
quently described as_ tapestries. 
Above the four panels a frieze con- 
tains the names of the thirteen 
Colonies, arranged geographically 
from north to south to correspond 
with the subjects delineated below; 
and over the cornice a painted 
lunette portrays various Revolu- 
tionary battle flags, some of which 
were instrumental in the adoption 
of the design for the National En- 
sign. 

The President-General’s room, 
known as the Caroline Scott Har- 
rison Room, named in honor of 
our first leader, is colonial in type. 
Two of its decorative features are 
a delightful mantel and a chande- 
lier of surpassing beauty. The 
furniture is early American but of 
modern reproduction; and it is 
hoped that from time to time the 
addition of suitable antiques will 
enhance the charm of this very 
important room. 
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The Du Barry antique furni- 
ture, with its priceless brocade 
upholstering the color of rare old 
Burgundy wine, will be placed in 
two rooms which are to be desig- 
nated as the Lafayette suite and 
assigned to the use of the President 
of the United States and the First 
Lady of the Land when they visit 
Constitution Hall. 

The lounge and rest rooms on 
the lower floor are the acme of 
comfort and convenience. The 
furniture is the best of its kind, 
chosen with an eye to elegance 
and at the same time durability. 

The men’s retiring room, for 
instance, was equipped with special 
care and a knowledge of masculine 
demands. In passing judgment 
upon a building which has been 
rented for a specific purpose, crea- 
ture comforts carry their own 
appeal. 

For the pages’ quarters every 
convenience has been provided, 
the feeling being that those dear 
girls who render such cheerful, 
unselfish service during Conti- 
nental Congress should be made 
as happy as possible. 

A refuge has been provided for 
the weary and sick by the instal- 
lation of a miniature hospital. 
That will contain all of the neces- 
sities and even the luxuries which 
contribute to the well being of 
temporary patients. 

The Library, which is such an 
important adjunct to Constitution 
Hall, has already been delight- 
fully presented in the columns of 
this Magazine by the Librarian- 
General. Suffice to add, therefore, 


that it will be perfect in detail and 
equipment and will meet all the 


we 
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THIS WINDOW, PLACED BY THE NATIONAL SOCIETY IN HONOR OF MRS. ALFRED J. BROSSEAU, OVER- 
LOOKS THE MARBLE STAIRCASE LEADING TO THE LIBRARY 


THE LADIES’ REST ROOM ON THE LOWER FLOOR 


7 
ed 
a THE FRONT LOBBY OF THE AUDITORIUM 


THE PAGES’ ROOM IS EQUIPPED WITH EVERY COMFORT 


th 
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THE MAIN LOUNGE, ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE ROOMS IN CONSTITUTION HALL F 
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THE HOSPITAL ROOM 


requirements of an exacting read- 
ing public. 

It would be a great satisfaction 
to be able to enumerate in this 
article the many special gifts of 
rooms, furnishings and equipment, 
with the names of the generous 
donors, but space will not permit. 
It is quite probable that a full list 
will be available at some future 
time; and when issued it will in- 
deed be a notable compilation. 

Pages could be devoted to a 
description of Constitution Hall, 
its architecture, its fascinating 
furnishings and its many unique 


features, but even then no writer 
could do the subject full justice. 

It is no idle prediction to say 
that every Daughter when she 
enters the Hall will experience the 
thrill that comes only with the 
pride of possession. 

To visualize the great possi- 
bilities and to rejoice in the ob- 
vious qualities of utility, beauty, 
charm and historical significance 
should be the spirit of approach. 
The cost in the expenditure of 
labor, time and money has been 
great but the harvest of public 
service and personal satisfaction 
will be far greater. 
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A MESSAGE 


f The President General 


{Our hearts throb in adoration of Spring. The amiable note of the 
bluebird—the bright gleam of the crocus announce its coming. 


April always reminds us of the patriots who accomplished the Inde- 
pendence of the American Colonies. It revives our determination to 
retain that independence so dearly won. The passing of time does not 
require us to alter the doctrine of independence inherited from the 
heroes of 


Independence created our “Nation. 
Unity perpetuates it. 

Faith predicted our Republic. 
Loyalty defends it. 

Freedom shaped our progress. 


Industry achieves it. 


§] The 39th Congress assembles in Constitution Hall. This interpreted, 
signifies that our deliberations are to be characterized by love of Coun- 
try. We journey to this paradise of nature from western slope, from 
eastern shores, from southern clime and northern boundary. That 
oneness of purpose substantiates national unification. 


{| Perhaps, in even greater measure, we are granted the peerless privilege 
of honoring the Constitution of the United States in our approaching 
Congress. The fact that the entire membership of our Society has a 
part in electing its representatives to participate in Continental Con- 
gress each recurring April, demonstrates anew the principle of repre- 
sentative government and fair play existent in our Republic. 
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4 There is ever strict adherence to nationalism in our objectives. But 
does it not seem that the exigencies of the national situation plead 
with us to separate the unessential from the essential? At this Congress 
and in the coming years let us “number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom.” 


4] The wisdom of cultivating integrity in the home, around the com- 
munity, over the state, throughout the Nation. The wisdom of 
gleaning truth from the experiences of the past and of applying simple, 
practical methods to our tasks in the interest of both present and 
future. 


4] Each Congress implies exploration into new fields. We shall also be 
engaged in the consideration of former projects such as—buildings and 
grounds, markers and monuments, museum and library, geneological 
' records and historical research, student loans and mountain schools, 
radio and magazine, tree planting and flower saving, conservation and 
thrift, home making and youth protection, cruiser building and endorse- 
ment of merchant marine, Americanism and alien deportation, immigra- 
tion restriction and manual distribution, adoption of National Anthem 
and correct use of the Flag, correspondence and safety of National 
ideals, support of military training and advocacy of patriotic education. 
Thus we shall review our specific enterprises. 


{To the thousands of new members who have entered our ranks this 
year I entreat you to enjoy the bounteous privileges accorded you 
through membership in our great National Society. 


4 I invoke continuing concord for us all—both for those who have been 
associated with our patriotic endeavor since the inception of our 
Society and for those who find this year great joy in their First Con- 
tinental Congress. 


q For all your thoughtfulness and aid I can send no other message but 
thanks and thanks and ever thanks. 


Epitx Irwin Hosart, 
President General. 
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Huguenot Society Confers Cross Upon 
President General 


MARGARET B. BARNETT 
Corresponding Secretary General, N.S., D. A. R. 


Bestowal of the Huguenot Cross upon 
Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, President 
General of the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, by the 
Huguenot Society of ¢Pennsyl- 
vania took place in Allentown 
on December 6, 1929, at a 
ceremony both picturesque 
and appropriate. The ball- 
room of the Americus Hotel 
was elaborately decorated for 
the occasion with flowers and 
flags of America and France. 
Incidentally more than 300 
members of the Society were 
guests at luncheon of the 
President, Mr. Ralph Beaver 
Strassburger, of Norristown. 
All were descendants of Hu- 
guenot refugees who came to 
America in the, Colonial 
period. 

After a scholarly address by 
Rev. Dr. W. H. H. Demarest, 
President of the New Bruns- 
wick Theological Seminary, 
the cross was conferred on Dr. 
Demarest and Mrs. Hobart 
by Rev. Dr. Paul de Schweinitz, the pre- 
siding officer. In presenting Mrs. Hobart, 
Rev. Dr. John Baer Stoudt, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, stated that 
Mrs. Hobart, a lineal descendant of Wil- 
liam Molines, by reason of her devotion to 
the ideals of the Republic has been called 
by her fellow members to the distinguish- 
ed office of President General of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The Huguenot Society of Pennsylvania, 
although bearing a state name, is national 
in its scope and is generally recognized as 
a leader in things Huguenot in America. 
It not only revived the wearing of the 
Huguenot Cross, ancient symbol of the 
Protestants of France, but by bestowing 
it publicly has honored a number of dis- 


tinguished persons of Huguenot descent. 
The cross has come to be regarded as one 
of the most desirable outward symbols of 
merit awarded by any Society in America. 

The only women to whom 
the cross has been awarded 
are: Her Majesty, Wilhelmina, 
Queen of the Netherlands, 
who is a lineal descendant of 
Admiral Coligny; Mrs. Robert 
S. Birch, Secretary of the So- 
ciety since its inception, and 
Mrs. Hobart. The first to re- 
ceive the cross was General 
John J. Pershing when in com- 
mand of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces in France. 

It is impossible to state pre- 
cisely the period in which the 
Protestants in France adopted 
the usage of what they called 
the Sainted Spirit. It certain- 
ly existed before the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685). It was worn as an 
emblem of their faith. The 
eight corners of the four arms 
of the Cross of Malta were re- 
garded as signifying the eight beatitudes; 
the fleur-de-lis, mother country of France, 
and the suspended dove, the Church un- 
der the cross. 

The ribbon is white, edged with stripes 
of French blue, and yellow (the golden 
fleur-de-lis), and is symbolic of the ideals 
and traditions of the Huguenots. The 
cross is not only beautiful and symbolic, 
but possesses the added charm afforded 
by the romance of history and tradition. 
It eloquently recalls a period of valor, 
constancy, faithfulness, and loyalty to 
truth. It is becoming more and more a 
sign between the descendants of the Hu- 
guenots throughout the whole world, and 
is worn today with consciousness of pride 
and honor in many lands. 
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Library Work in the Endorsed Schools 


of the D. A. R. 


EDITH SCOTT MAGNA, 
LIBRARIAN GENERAL, N. S. D. A. R. 


library work of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution 
has a splendid opportunity for 
service among schools endorsed 
by the Society under the Commit- 
tees on Patriotic Education and 
Americanism respectively. A re- 
cent survey of these schools indi- 
cates that books of all types are 
in great demand, and nearly all 
the schools report that their refer- 
ence books, especially encyclo- 
pedia, are out-of-date. 

In many of the mountain 
schools, books are loaned to resi- 
dents in outlying districts and to 
the smaller schools, so that many 
books such as good fiction, and 
historical novels, can be used in 
duplicate. But it would be well 
to bear in mind that new, up-to- 
date books are preferable, unless, 
of course, they are standard works. 

The response to inquiries sent 
to the schools has proved that 
we can be of inestimable value in 
placing the proper kind of litera- 
ture, history and reference books 
in all of these schools, and in 
hundreds of homes where they 
will not only be appreciated and 
used, but will enhance the value 
of the educational system of the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Following is a list of the schools and 


their requirements in their libraries, with 
a few comments pertaining to each one. 


TAM ASSEE D. A. R. INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL, Tamassee, South Carolina. 
Librarian, Miss Mildred Carter. 


The library has been voted the most 
interesting and inviting place on the 
campus and a source of pleasure to the 
people in the surrounding community 
who come for miles to “get out” a book. 
Their greatest needs are standard novels 
that are serviceable in the high-school 
curriculum; also‘ Mother Goose Rhymes” 
and fairy tales, and books on history, 
poetry, travel, biography and science. 


PINE MOUNTAIN SETTLEMENT 
SCHOOL, Pine Mountain, Kentucky. 
Communicate with Angela Melville. 


They greatly desire books on explora- 
tion, particularly Arctic or Antarctic; 
especially Scott’s expedition, Amund- 
sen’s, Shackleton’s, Nansen’s, Peary’s and 
Lindbergh’s “‘We;” also good standard 
books. 


THE MONTVERDE SCHOOL, Mont- 
verde, Florida. Librarian, Miss Evyline 
De Vary. 

They have a small school library con- 
sisting of about 2,000 books and are 
greatly in need of two good, unabridged 
dictionaries, up-to-date sets of encyclo- 
pedia, books of fiction for the high- 
school age, and more classics for use in 
the English department. 


MATTHEW T. SCOTT, JR. ACAD- 
EMY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
Phelps, Kentucky. A. M. Stezer, Prin- 
cipal. 

They have a library of about one 
thousand books, not counting duplicate 
copies. They need late fiction, books on 
sociology, citizenship, economics and 
commercial subjects, and any scientific 


books 
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MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Maryville, 
Tennessee. Librarian, Prof. H. L. Ellis. 

They have a library of 30,000 volumes, 
exclusive of pamphlets and unbound 
magazines. These volumes are com- 
posed of fiction, biography, travel and 
reference books of all kinds. They have 
an especial need for biographies and 
American history, travel, fiction, educa- 
tion and social science. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVER- 
SITY, Harrogate, Tennessee. Mrs. F. 
Grannis, Librarian. 

They have a Carnegie Library with a 
seating capacity for 225 in the reference 
room where the students carry on 
collateral reading for classes. On the 
first floor is located their Lincolniana 
collection which contains over 5,000 
items. Their needs are history, litera- 
ture, standard classics and fiction. 


KATE DUNCAN SMITH, D. A. R. 
SCHOOL, Grant, Alabama. 


They have about 1,800 volumes, which 
include books from the first grade up. 
Most of these have been donated and are 
useable; but many which they receive 
are out-of-date textbooks. Owing to 
this, the library is not well balanced. 
Their needs are, dictionaries (unabridged) 
encyclopedias (modern), modern scien- 
tific references, “The Royal Road to 
Romance,” Halliburton, English refer- 
ence, reference of European literature by 
standard authors, history and _ social 
reference, Poe’s “Short Stories,” Rolfe 
editions of Shakespeare, reference books 
on home economics, books and phono- 
graph for music appreciation. There is 
great need particularly for the younger 
children of the lower grades. 


HINDMAN SETTLEMENT 
SCHOOL, Hindman, Kentucky. Miss 
Frances I. Schalles, Librarian. 


They have a very comfortable little, 
three-room library, adult reading room, 
children’s room, and the work room and 
printing office where the school paper is 
issued. The library is used by school 
children and teachers as well as by many 
town and country people. They send 


story books and readers to the rural 
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school teachers for their use. The circu- 
lation for the past school year averaged 
900 books each month. They have 
approximately 6,000 volumes, but many 
are out-of-date and should be replaced by 
more worth-while books. Through the 
Kentucky D. A. R. they received a fund 
to be used to help purchase books on their 
recommended list. They are greatly in 
need of wholesome, wide-awake stories 
for boys from 12 to 15 years. “The 
Book of Knowledge” or Compton’s 
“Picture Encyclopedia” could be used 
extensively. Also books on general refer- 
ence, mythology, economics, science, 
botany, zoology, useful arts, vocational 
guidance, manual training, music, recrea- 
tion, poetry, geography and _ travel, 
biography (collective and individual), 
general European history, American his- 
tory, fiction. 


HILLSIDE SCHOOL, Robin Hill 
Road, Marlboro, Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Pauline B. Sanford, Librarian. 


They have about 100 books besides 
the school, or educational library of about 
50, which is largely devoted to educa- 
tional subjects. Many of the boys are 
great readers, and most of the books show 
wear. They need historical, geographical 
and books of fiction for the use of boys 
from 8 to 15 years of age. They would 
appreciate boys’ current magazines also 
and a copy of the “Ninth Edition of the 
Encyclopedia” and one of the “Old 
Edition of Columbia Encyclopedia.” 


HELEN DUNLAP SCHOOL, Wins- 


low, Arkansas. 


They have a heterogeneous assortment 
of about 300 volumes, many of which are 
old and obsolete textbooks. They need 
standard books and many reference 
books helpful to girls who would like to 
expand their knowledge. They need 
up-to-date encyclopedias and good gen- 
eral informative books of all kinds. 


CROSSNORE, Crossnore, North Caro- 
lina. Address Miss Mary M. Sloop. 

They have about 500 volumes. They 
need children’s histories, biography, en- 
cyclopedia, travel and standard works 
suitable for high-school age. 


| 
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CARR CREEK COMMUNITY CEN- 
TER, Carr Creek, Kentucky. Miss Vertie 
Collins, Librarian. 


They have a library of approximately 
6,000 volumes. But many should be 
discarded as they comprise numerous 
useless textbooks. Several hundred 
volumes have been loaned to neighboring 
schools. They need classic literature in 
clear, readable type, such as Scott, 
Kingsley, Stevenson, Shakespeare, Eliot, 
Kipling; good biographies, as the children 
know almost nothing about the lives of 
outstanding men and women, and good 
histories. A modern encyclopedia would 
prove invaluable. Old textbooks, or old 
encyclopedias are not wanted. A _ par- 
ticular requirement is new standard 
dictionaries, in small volumes easy to 


use; and any interesting books for 
children. 
BLUE RIDGE INDUSTRIAL 


SCHOOL, Bristol, Virginia. Librarian, 
Miss Bessie T. Turner, assisted by Miss 
Marcia Dane. 


They have about 8,000 books, but are 
desirous of books on travel and _ bio- 
graphies, and are greatly in need of the 
following volumes which are in the 
State requirements for parallel reading: 
Lanier’s “Boys’ King Arthur”; “Bur- 
oughs’ Essays’; Jewett’s “A White 
Heron”; Mark Twain's Sawyer”’; 
Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy”; Whip- 
ple’s “How to Study Effectively”; 
Weager’s “ Vocations for Girls”; Abbott’s 
“A Boy on a Farm”; Thomas Nelson 
Page’s “‘Old Virginia”; Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s “Up from Slavery”; Grenfel’s 
“Adrift on an Icepan’”; Marden’s 
““Choosing a Career”; Richard’s “ Flor- 
ence Nightingale’; Barton’s “Clara Bar- 
ton”; Harris’ “The Young Man and His 
Vocation”; Adams’ “Twenty Years in 
Hull House”; Shafer’s “Everyday Elec- 
tricity”; Febre’s “ Life of the Caterpillar, 
the Fly and the Spider”; Price’s “The 
Land We Live In”; and Drinkwater’s 
‘Abraham Lincoln.” 


THE BERRY SCHOOLS, Mount 
Berry, Georgia. Miss Edith Johnson, 
Librarian. 


They have three libraries on the cam- 
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pus, and a collection of some thousands 
of books. The junior college has been 
recently admitted to the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities, 
which means that the library is up to 
their standard, but always in need. 

A specific case is for an English-Latin 
dictionary. The girls’ school, is a mile 
away, and four miles off is a high school 
for boys, with a very meager supply of 
books, and these are mostly worn out. 
They need a fund for use in renewing 
magazine subscriptions, and for purchas- 
ing necessary books. They always need 
duplicate copies of standard literature. 
Following is a specific list : 

Old textbooks of which they could use 
two copies for reference: Caldwell: “* Ele- 
ments of General Science”; Coman: “In- 
dustrial History of United States”; Day: 
‘History of Commerce”; Fernald: “* Eng- 
lish Synonyms and Antonyms”’; France: 
Your Government”; Fuller: Ele- 
mentary Principles of Physics”; Gree- 
nough: “Words and Their Ways”; 
Harper: “ Animal Husbandry”; Hutchin- 
son: “Handbook of Health”; Kittredge: 
“Advanced English Grammar”; Webster: 
“General Physics for College”; Wells: 
“Industrial History of United States’’; 
Young: “New American Government”. 

Some interesting biography, (Collec- 
tive): Brooks: “Historic Americans”’; 
Faris: Makers of Our History”’’; Haaren: 
““Famous Men of Modern Times”; 
Harrow: “Eminent Chemists of Our 
Time”; Morris: “Heroes of Discovery in 
America”; Parton: “Captains of In- 
dustry”’; Wildman: “‘ Famous Leaders of 
Character in America”; DeKruif: “* Mi- 
crobe Hunters”; Faris: “Real Stories of 
Geography Makers”; Quiller-Couch: 
“Roll Call of Honor’. (Individual) 
Burbank: “ Burroughs”’; Edison”; Cle- 
mens ”’; “Garland”;  “Grenfell;” 
“*Hoover”’; “ Hudson’’; “ Keller”; “ Lee”’; 
“Muir”; “Riis”; “Steinmetz”; “Stein- 
“Stevenson”’. 

Both high schools need a set of either 
“World Book” or Compton’s “Picture 
Cyclopedia.” They have only old editions 
of any encyclopedia and none prepared 
especially for schools. 

Books needed in their collection: 
Carlton: “History of Organized Labor”’; 
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Condé: “Being a Friend”; Coulter: 
“Fundamentals in  Plant-Breeding’’; 
Dean: “Opportunities Out-of-doors”’; 
Filene: “Careers for Women”; Jewett: 


Generation”; Kendall: “Radio 
Simplified”; Saunders: “Useful Wild 


Plants of the United States”; Tufts: 
“Real Business of Living’; Whitcomb: 
“Young People’s Story of Music”; 
Rogers: “Industrial Chemistry ”’. 

They always need interesting fiction 
for tired workers, and to arouse a love 
for reading in boys who have never had a 
chance at libraries. Altsheler, Cather, 
Churchill, Mark Twain (they have one 
copy of ““Tom Sawyer” to divide among 
the three schools), Connor, Conrad, 
Davis, R. H., Davis, W. 5.; Doyle, Fox, 
Furman, Garland, Gollomb, Harte, O. 
Henry, Hough, Hugo, Johnson, Kipling, 
London, Masefield, Hawes, Page, Parker, 
Pyle, Sabatini, Schultz, Sienkiewicz, 
Stevenson, Tarkington, Wallace, Wey- 
man, White, Wister are some of the 
authors they suggest. 

Some collections of poetry: Henley: 
“Lyra Heroica”; Lang: “Blue Book of 
Poetry”; Merrill: “Contemporary 
Verse’’; Monroe: New Poetry”’; Olcott: 
“Story-telling Poems”; Repplier: “ Book 
of Famous Verse”; Rittenhouse: “Little 
Book of American Poets”; Stevenson: 
“Poems of American History”’’; Unter- 
meyer: “Modern American Poetry”. 


BEREA COLLEGE, Berea, Kentucky. 
Librarian, Miss Euphemia Corwin. 


They have a Carnegie memorial and a 
library of approximately 55,000 volumes. 
Owing to the wide scope of their work 
they include library books of almost 
every type. Thus, because of their 
extension system, they have a consider- 
able number of juvenile books and are 
constantly in need of more. Then, too, 
because of their work for the mature and 
belated students, they require books on 
biography, adventure and travel. There 
is searcely any type of good book which 
would not be welcome. ; 


AMERICAN INDIAN INSTI- 
TUTE, Wichita, Kansas. Mrs. Tullis, 
Librarian. 


They have approximately 2,500 vol- 
Many of their books are old, 


umes. 
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with worn bindings; of the six sets of 
Encyclopedia, only one is modern. They 
desire reference books on Shakespeare, 
books to supplement class work, up-to- 
date history reference books, good fiction 
—select volumes from such modern 
writers as Stewart Edward White, Booth 
Tarkington, Mark Twain, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, George W. Cable, Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, Mary E. Wilkins, Sarah O. 
Jewett, Willa Cather, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher; some modern verse and modern 
plays, also books by Riis, Bok and Beebe. 
Nearly all their reference books are out- 
of-date, and they have very little good 
fiction. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Rev. G. V. Stryker, D. D. is in charge of 
the G. Frank Adams Memorial Library. 

It contains about eight to ten thousand 
carefully selected, well-cataloged books 
and is used mostly for research work and 
contains very little fiction. The books 
desired are those that have to do with 
the work offered by the institution along 
the lines of art, science, literature, 
history, civics, economics, philosophy, 
psychology and kindred subjects. They 
are also interested in books on languages 
and literature of other nations. It is 
suggested that before donating books a 
letter be written to Dr. Stryker concern- 
ing specific volumes which either they 
need, or the donor wishes to give. 


THE SCHAUFFLER SCHOOL, 5111 
Fowler Avenue, S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The school is enlarging its curriculum 
and it is quite necessary that their library © 
in the departments of literature and 
science be developed. Good books of all 
standard types are acceptable. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, Ozford, Ohio. 
Mr. E. W. King heads the Library Staff. 


When Oxford College was merged, 
about a year ago, with Miami University, 
the library which consisted of not more 
than eight or ten thousand volumes was 
absorbed in the general library of Miami 
University. This consists of something 
more than a hundred thousand volumes, 
so distributed among departments as to 
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provide a convenient working library 
for an undergraduate college of liberal 
arts and related subjects. Good, up-to- 
date reference books and standard works 
are desired. 


NORTHLAND COLLEGE, Ashland, 


Wisconsin. George L. Lewis, Librarian. 


Their special needs may be summarized 
as follows: the new “Dictionary of 
American Biography,” edited by Allan 
Johnson; the new “Britannica” or the 
complete “Oxford English Dictionary,” 
together with many other lesser works; 
more books which are of direct use for 
research in connection with courses 
offered in college, perhaps along such 
topics as economics, sociology and govern- 
ment; recent books of a general character 
for student and faculty information and 
profit, and the means of building up and 
binding files of periodicals. 
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Space does not permit writing 
further concerning the school 
libraries, but herein lies a great 
work. 

Before sending any books, please 
communicate direct with the schools 
for further information. The ad- 
dress of each school is carefully 
given in this article. 

In many of the States where no 
such schools are located there are 
probably outlying districts where 
library work could be done by 
D. A. R. chapters, and an educa- 
tional work accomplished worthy 
of the Society’s name. Let every 
member do all that she can to 
develop this blessed opportunity 
for library service which lies at 
our very threshold. 


Honor Conferred Upon President General 


Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, President General of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, has accepted an appointment on the National Committee of Washington 
Cathedral, the chairman of which is General John J. Pershing. 

Among Mrs. Hobart’s associates on this distinguished body of American men and 
women interested in building this ‘House of Prayer in the Capital of the Nation” 
are, The Chief Justice of the United States, Charles Evans Hughes, Mrs. Alfred J. 
Brosseau, Honorary President General of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, widow of the late President of the United States, Mrs. 
John D. Sherman, former President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, Vice President of the Republican National Committee, Major 
General Charles B. Summerall, Chief of Staff, U.S. A., Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson, 
Miss Maude A. K. Wetmore, New York City, Major General George Barnett, 
World War Commandant of the United States Army and many Christian leaders 
throughout the country. 


Commemorative Souvenirs to be On Sale In Constitution Hall 


The Insignia Committee, authorized by the National Board of Management, 
has prepared designs for two souvenirs, to commemorate the first Continental 
Congress held in Constitution Hall. One, a bronze placque, to be used as a paper 
weight, price $2.50. The other a medallion, to be worn suspended from the official 
ribbon, price $1.50. 

These souvenirs may be purchased from the Official Jewelers and Stationers, J. E. 
Caldwell & Company, at their exhibit in Constitution Hall. 
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D. A. R. Guide to Motion Pictures 


MRS. RICHARD R. RUSSELL 


National Chairman, Better Films Committee 


The pictures listed below have been graded by the Reviewing Committee of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in Hollywood. So great has been the success 
of the work of this committee that the chairman now receives letters of appreciation 
from Daughters all over the country; the mailing list now numbers over 1,700; this 
means sending out over 3,400 review lists each month. 

On questions relating to the especial fields in which they are authorities of national 
standing, the chairman has the following National Advisory Committee: D. A. R., 
Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, President General, and Mrs. Lyman Brumbaugh 
Stookey, Reporter General to the Smithsonion Institution; Music, Mr. Charles Wake- 
field Cadman; Education, Mr. Vierling Kersey, Director of Education, Department 
of Public Instruction of California; Motion Picture Interests, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter; the Novel and the Drama, Dr. Margaret S. Carhart, University of California 
in Los Angeles; the Scenario, Mrs. Lester Blankfield (Eve Unsell); and the incumbent 
chairman of Better Films for California, now Mrs. Frank C. Farmer. 


The Sky Hawk— I Fox Feature.—All dialogue. Based on the story, “Chap Called Bardell,” by Llewllyn 
Hughes. Cast includes Helen Chandler, John Garrick, Gilbert Emery, Lennox Pawle. This patriotic 
film is especially recommended as excellent family entertainment. 


Only The Brave—I Para. Famous Lasky Feature.—aAll dialogue. Starring Gary Cooper with Mary Brian 
supported by strong cast. Provides delightful entertainment for entire family. 


The Fighting Legion—I1 Universal Feature.—Sound and part dialogue. Ken Maynard, Dorothy Dwan, 
with good supporting cast and Tarzan, the trick horse. Good entertainment value for average audiences, 


Girl of the Port—II R. K. O. Feature.—All dialogue. Absorbing entertainment for adults. 


Second Wife—II R. K. O. Feature.—All dialogue. Based on the play “All the King’s Men,”’ by Charles 
F. Oursler. Cast includes Conrad Nagel, Lila Lee, Hugh Huntley, Mary Carr, Freddie B. Frederick. 
Interesting entertainment for adult audiences. 


The Mounted Stranger—II Universal Feature.—All dialogue. With Hoot Gibson, Louise Lorraine and 
Francis Ford. Splendid entertainment for families and especially the young people. 


Honey—III Para. Famous Lasky Feature.—All dialogue. Based on “Come Out of the Kitchen,” by Alice 
Duer Miller. A harmless picture of only fair entertainment value. 


Woman Racket—III M. G. M. Feature.—All dialogue. Featuring Tom Moore with Blanche Sweet. 
Thrilling entertainment for adults. 


Roadhouse Nights—III Para. Famous Lasky Feature.—All dialogue. Cast includes Helen Morgan, Charles 
Ruggles, Fred Kohler. Average entertainment for adult audiences. 


So This Is Paris Green—IV Para. Christie Short subject.—Not recommended. 
Black and Tan—IV R. K. O. Short subject.—Not recommended. 


The Vagabond King—-I Para. Famous Lasky. Feature Technicolor. All dialogue, with Dennis King, Jean- 
nette MacDonald. The historic background, exquisite color effects, with excellent song and musical 


sequence, provide a picture of beauty of outstanding merit. Enjoyable entertainment for entire 
family. 


Sarah and Son—I Para. Famous Lasky. Feature. All dialogue. Cast Ruth Chatterton, Frederic March, 
Philippe de Lacy, with strong support. A very human production. Highly recommended as absorb- 
ing entertainment for the family; rather mature for children. 
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MATTHEW HARRIS JOUETT 
Pen drawing of a self-portrait of Kentucky's “old master” 
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by Clifford K. Berryman, contemporary Kentucky artist. 
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Kentucky's “Rubens” and Some of His Subjects 


FLORENCE SEVILLE BERRYMAN 


Matthew Harris Jouett has been 
called “the Rubens of Kentucky ”’; 
this comparison is less extravagant 
than may appear at first glance. 
Rubens was of the educated, re- 
fined upper classes; so was Jouett. 
Rubens had as natural endowment 
an engaging personality, a gift for 
winning the affection of those with 
whom he came in contact; so had 
Jouett. Rubens enjoyed an event- 
ful, fortunate and happy life; so, 
on the whole, did Jouett. One 
could continue to multiply analo- 
gies between the two; it will 
suffice to conclude that Rubens’ 
place in the annals of Flemish art 
is matched by Jouett’s in the 
State of Kentucky. 

Discounting all questions of 
technical equipment and aims in 
painting, the chief difference be- 
tween the two, perhaps, lies in 
their respective times. Rubens 
had a flair for painting grandiose 
compositions overflowing with ex- 
uberance and Greek deities. 
Seventeenth-century Europe (for 
such literally was Rubens’ scene) 
placed no restrictions upon a gifted 
painter. But early nineteenth 
century America wanted nothing 
but portraits from an artist; and 
Jouett seemed content to record 
as faithfully as he was able, the 
appearance of his contemporaries, 
many of them celebrities in United 
States as well as Kentucky’s 
history. 

Matthew Jouett’s artistic urge 
appears as an exotic bloom in the 


family; there was nothing what- 
ever in the history of his immedi- 
ate forebears to account for it, 
although they had otherwise dis- 
tinguished themselves in equal if 
not greater measure. The late 
General Samuel W. Price, of Louis- 
ville, who has written the best and 
most complete biography of Mat- 
thew Jouett to date, hazarded 
the guess that if his creative talent 
was inherited, it must have been 
a reappearance from his noble 
French ancestors of a century or 
two earlier, an old Norman family 
of Touraine of the name “de 
Jouhet.”” One Matthew de Jouhet 
was First Master of the Horse at 
the French Court in 1667, an 
office which could only be held by 
one having blood ‘ties with the 
royal line; this kinship is further 
manifested by the family coat-of- 
arms. 

But the de Jouhets were Hugue- 
nots, and hence obliged to forego 
the luxury and security of their 
life in France after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Fleeing 
to America, they settled in various 
Atlantic Coast Colonies. A Mat- 
thew Jouett (presumably a direct 
descendant of the French de Jou- 
het family) patented large tracts 
of land in Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia, 1732. He died in 1745. 

John Jouett, his son, was a 
wealthy and prominent citizen of 
Charlottesville, Va., at the out- 
break of the Revolution. He and 
his son, John, Jr. (born December 
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through Longfellow’s poem, 
while Jouett’s feat was almost 
forgotten for a century, and is 
still not generally known. Be- 
cause of this widespread neg- 
lect, it seems not too irrelevant 
to give an account of the ride 
in an article primarily con- 
cerning Jack’s son; further- 
more, the two were closely 
associated during most of Mat- 
thew’s life, and he passed away 
only five years after his father. 
Thomas Jefferson himself has 
left, in his “‘ Miscellaneous Pa- 
pers,’ an account of Jack 
Jouett’s ride, as follows: 


“Learning that the Legislature was 
in session in Charlottesville, they [the 
British] detached Col. Tarleton with 
his legion of horse to surprise them. 


DR. JAMES BLYTHE 
President of Transylvania University at the time Jouett 
studied there. 


5, 1754), affectionately known 
as “Jack,” were signers of the 
Albemarle Declaration of In- 
dependence; both were cap- 
: tains in the Continental forces, 
as were three other sons of 
‘ John, Sr. For one family to 
@ contribute five captains to a 

single war is no mean record in 
: itself. Capt. Matthew Jouett 
was killed in service; and his 
is estate received 4,000 acres of 
bounty lands. 

Capt. Jack Jouett culmi- 
nated his services to the Ameri- 
can cause by a midnight ride 
more daring, more dangerous 
and in every respect as im- 


portant as that of Paul Revere. MRS. JAMES BLYTHE 
The latter was immortalized, ity. 


— 
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As he was passing through Louisa on 
the evening of the 3rd of June he was 
observed by Mr. Jouett who, suspect- 
ing the object, set out immediately 
for Charlottesville and knowing the 
by-ways of the neighborhood, passed 
the enemy’s encampment, rode all 
night, and before sunrise on the 4th 
called at Monticello with notice of 
what he had seen and passed on to 
Charlottesville to notify the members 
of the Legislature.” 


That is all. The brief ac- 
count is so reticent to eyes 
accustomed to the  superla- 
tives of contemporary lan- 
guage, that one has to read it 
more than once to grasp its 
import. A more detailed ac- 
count was written by Randall 
in 1857, from statements made 
by Jefferson’s descendants. 


COLONEL JAMES MORRISON 


Officer in the Continental Forces during the Revolution; 


Chairman of the Board, Transy] U t 
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HENRY CLAY 
American Statesman and Orator. 
Painted by Matthew Harris Jouett. 
Courtesy Transylvania University 


Early in 1781, Cornwallis’ 
forces united with those of Ar- 
nold at Petersburg, and the 
Virginia Legislature quickly re- 
moved to Charlottesville for a 
brief period. The British then 
conceived a plan to seize Jeffer- 
son (then governor) and dis- 
perse the legislature in a single 
raid, and perhaps to seize other 
outstanding patriots who as 
members were all congregated 
in or near Charlottesville at the 
time: Richard Henry Lee, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., Benjamin 
Harrison and Patrick Henry. 
Colonel Tarleton was duly dis- 
patched with 180 dragoons and 
70 infantry mounted on fine 
horses taken from Virginia 
plantations along the way. 


‘ 
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They reached Cuckoo Tavern 
in Louisa County about fifty 
miles from Charlottesville 
(which tavern, by the way, is 
still in existence but altered 
into a private house). Jack 
Jouett happened to be there; 
concealing himself he either 
overheard or divined the Brit- 
ish plot. Leaping upon his 
horse, “‘said to have been the 
best bred and fleetest of foot of 
any nag in seven counties,” he 
rode all night to cover half a 
hundred miles (Revere rode 
but fifteen) over the mountains, 
through heavy underbrush and 
heavier forest; at dawn he 
dashed through the little village 
of Meltons spreading the alarm, 


MRS. GEORGE M. BIBB 


Daughter of Gen. and Gov. Charles Scott, of Kentucky. 


By Matthew H. Joueit 
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HON. GEORGE M. BIBB 


Chief Justice Court of Appeals, Frankfort, Ky.; U. 5. 
ntative and Senator; Secretary of Treasury under 
President Tyler. By Matthew H. Jouett 


then on to Monticello. There 
he stopped only long enough for 
a glass of Jefferson’s ““Madeira”’ 
wine, before he was off again 
to warn the legislature. But 
neither this body nor Jefferson 
appears to have realized at the 
time the danger of which Jouett 
warned them several hours in 
advance. The legislature held 
an assembly in leisurely 
fashion; hardly had the mem- 
bers dispersed before Tarleton 
galloped into Charlottesville; 
seven of them were captured. 

Jefferson spent about two 
hours looking over his papers 
to secure the most important 
of them. After sending his 
wife and children to safety, he 
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escaped a bare ten minutes be- 
fore Tarleton’s troops under 
Captain McLeod took posses- 
sion of Monticello for eighteen 
hours. 

Jack Jouett, attired in a scar- 
let coat and plumed officer’s 
cap, led the British on a hare 
and hounds chase until they 
were well off the trail of the 
members of the legislature en 
route to Staunton; then he 
spurred his horse and disap- 
peared from sight. 

The next heard of him was 
on June 12th, when the Vir- 
ginia Assembly passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


“Resolved: That the Executive 
be desired to present to Capt. John 


ALLISON BIBB 


A Son of Hon. George M. Bibb and his First Wife, 
artha Scott 


Jouett an elegant sword and pair of 
pistols, as a memorial of the sense 
which the General Assembly enter- 
tain of his activity and enterprise in 
watching the motions of the enemy’s 
cavalry on their late incursion to 
Charlottesville, and conveying to 
the Assembly timely information of 
their approach, whereby the designs 
of the enemy were frustrated, and 
many valuable stores preserved.” 


Although in the following 
year Jack Jouett emigrated 
to Kentucky, he was himself 
elected a member of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature and served 
two terms after his removal, 
during which he energetically 
championed the measure sepa- 
rating Kentucky from Virginia 

aa eae and having it admitted as a 
Portrait by’her husband, Matthew Harris Jouett State into the Union. 
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Near Harrodsburg, Mercer 
County, Kentucky, he purchased 
several thousand acres, which he 
called “Old Indian Fields.” In 
his thirtieth year, 1784, he mar- 
ried Sallie Robards, who proved 
to be a fit helpmeet for a pioneer. 

Matthew Harris Jouett, the 
second of their seven sons, was 
born April 22, 1787. As a child he 
manifested a talent for drawing 
totally unaccounted for by his 
pioneer environment. He grew 
to be a delightful boy, “bright, 
amiable and affectionate,” and 
although he spent many of his 
spare moments drawing, he never 
shirked his share of the farm work; 
and in addition had a love of 
horses and out-door life. His 
self-portrait, of which a_ pen- 
drawing is reproduced herewith, 
shows him to have been of very 
pleasing appearance; he was tall, 
slender and_ well-proportioned, 
with features somewhat Irish in 
cast, dark hair, gray-blue eyes 
and ruddy complexion. 

The boys learned their alpha- 
bets sitting beside their mother as 
she knit or turned the spinning 
wheel. All their elementary edu- 
cation was received from their 
parents, for there were at the end 
of the eighteenth century no 
schools in the vicinity. Captain 
Jack earnestly desired academic 
training for his sons; but as they 
grew to manhood he realized he 
could afford such training for 
but one of them. His innate sense 
of justice would not permit him 
to show apparent preference; so 
gathering them together one day 
he said: 
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“Well, now, fellows, going 
to make a gentleman of one of 
your crowd. Who shall it be?” 

“Matt,” as his brothers called 
him, was their choice. So on a mo- 
mentous day in 1804, he and his 
father set out on horseback for 
Transylvania University in Lex- 
ington, Ky., a distance of about 34 
miles. “‘Matt” was happy and 
proud to have been singled out for 
this high honor; but at the same 
time he had had to repress his 
natural inclinations toward art; 
his father simply could not com- 
prehend such a vocation for a man. 
He hoped and dreamed that some 
day his boy would become a law- 
yer and politician! Eager to suc- 
ceed for his father’s sake, ““Matt”’ 
applied himself to his studies with 
such diligence that he graduated 
cum laude at the end of four years. 
He then studied law under Chief 
Justice George M. Bibb, of the 
Court of Appeals in Frankfort. 

Let us consider for a moment a 
few of those with whom Matthew 
Jouett came in contact during his 
years of college and post-graduate 
work; he subsequently painted 
portraits of them which are re- 
produced herewith. 

At the time he entered Transyl- 
vania, Dr. James Blythe had just 
become acting president, which 
office he held until 1816. He was 
a Presbyterian minister, born in 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., in 
1765; graduated at Hampden- 


Sidney, 1785; D. D. at Princeton, 
1805. After giving up his duties as 
president of Transylvania, he re- 
mained on the faculty as profes- 
sor of chemistry in the medical 
school until 1832, when he resigned 


2 
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to become president of Hanover 
College, Indiana. He died in 
1842. 

Col. James Morrison, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of Tran- 
sylvania University, was one of 
Lexington’s most influential and 
wealthiest citizens (president of a 
bank). Born in Cumberland 
County, Pa., 1755, he served with 
distinction in the Revolutionary 
War. He moved to Lexington in 
1792, and thenceforward identi- 
fied himself with Kentucky, serv- 
ing successfully as Land Com- 
missioner, Member of the Legis- 
lature and Supervisor of Revenue. 
He was Quartermaster-General of 
the Army in the War of 1812. 

Transylvania University was 
one of his special interests. He 
endowed the Morrison Professor- 
ship and in his will bequeathed 
funds for the erection of Morrison 
College, a splendid Doric edifice, 
which is today the main academic 
building of Transylvania. He has 
been described as “‘a man of com- 
manding appearance, a_ typical 
Celt, stern but courteous, of great 
decision of character, native talent, 
wide experience and considerable 
reading. He acquired immense 
wealth which he dispensed with 
elegant hospitality and the pro- 
motion of letters, the type of man 
who made Kentucky famous.” 

Henry Clay’s brilliant career as 
a statesman and orator is well 
known to everyone. His eventful 


public life in Kentucky and in the 
Nation’s Capital has overshadowed 
his local activities in Lexington, 
to which, however, he continued 
to be devoted until he passed away. 
He was a professor in the Law 
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College of Transylvania, 1805-1807 
(Jouett’s sophomore and junior 
years there), and served as a trus- 
tee until his death in 1852. Clay’s 
birthday (April 12) is observed 
annually at Transylvania with a 
public program in the college 
chapel. 

Although he painted several 
portraits of Henry Clay, Jouett 
was never satisfied with any of 
them. Clay had an _ extraordi- 
narily mobile face; his expression 
changed momentarily such 
manner as to rather confound an 
artist endeavoring to depict a 
characteristic appearance. In the 
portrait reproduced, Jouett has 
“softened” the curious bone con- 
struction of Clay’s face, making 
him better looking than he really 
was. The great orator had much 
personal charm, however, which 
would enhance his physical ap- 
pearance to his friends, much as 
Jouett portrayed him. 

The Hon. George Mortier Bibb, 
under whom Jouett studied law in 
Frankfort, was another of Ken- 
tucky’s foremost citizens. Born 
in Virginia, October 30, 1776, son 
of the Rev. Richard Bibb, an 
Episcopal minister, George Bibb 
spent his early youth in that. 
State; he graduated from Hamp- 
den-Sidney and William and Mary 
Colleges. He moved to Kentucky 
in 1798 and rapidly attained emi- 
nence in the legal profession. He 
was appointed Judge of the Court 
of Appeals in Frankfort by Gov- 
ernor Greenup in 1808, and the fol- 
lowing year, Chief Justice, by 
Governor Scott. In 1810 he re- 
signed to succeed Henry Clay in 
the United States Senate from 
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1811 to 1814. He was again ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the Court 
of Appeals by Governor Desha, 
1827, and again resigned to be- 
come a United States Senator, 
1829-35. For the next nine years 
he was Chancellor of the Louis- 
ville Chancery Court. In 1844 
he became Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in President Tyler’s Cabinet; 
at the close of this administration, 
he remained in the District of 
Columbia, engaged in the practice 
of law until his death, April 14, 
1859. Among the interesting bits 
of information about him is the 
fact that he was the last U. S. 
Representative to wear knee 
breeches at the Capitol! 

The Hon. George M. Bibb was 
twice married; the portrait of his 
first wife is reproduced herewith. 
She was Martha Scott, daughter of 
Charles Scott, general in the War 
of the Revolution, and _ fifth 
Governor-of Kentucky. Of their 
twelve children, only two left 
descendants: Atticus through his 
son George (in Texas), and Frances 
Anne Bibb Burnley, through her 
daughter, Harriet Burnley Crit- 
tenden, one of whose sons, Harry 
Todd Crittenden, of Frankfort, 
owns the three Bibb portraits 
illustrated. That of George M. 
Bibb (No. 128 in Menefee’s cata- 
log of Jouett’s paintings) was ex- 
hibited at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago, and _ all 
three were shown in the Jouett 
Memorial exhibition at the Speed 
Museum, Louisville, Ky., 1928. 

But to Matthew Jouett, the 
most momentous of all contacts 
made during his college years, oc- 
curred on an afternoon when he 
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rode his horse into the wooded 
pasture belonging to one William 
Allen, a wealthy farmer of Fay- 
ette County, Ky. There he saw 
a young girl riding bareback on 
an Indian pony with such speed 
that her sunbonnet had fallen off, 
and her long dark hair streamed 
free, revealing a lovely face. 
The young artist did not introduce 
himself on the spot, but rode away 
unperceived. He lost no time, 
however, in securing an intro- 
duction to the beautiful girl, who 
proved to be Margaret Allen; and 
a few years later, after a romantic 
courtship, they were married 
(1812). 

Later, Matthew Jouett painted 
a number of portraits of his wife; 
none is lovelier, in the writer’s 
opinion, than that reproduced 
herewith, which is owned by the 
Cincinnati Museum. Incidentally, 
to resurrect the comparison with 
Rubens once more, the manner in 
which the two painters portrayed 
their wives illustrates almost per- 
fectly the difference between them. 
Everyone is familiar with Rubens’ 
luscious delineations of Helene 
Fourment, his second wife. What 
a contrast is presented by the ex- 
quisitely sensitive and_ refined 
characterization Jouett has given 
of his wife, Margaret Allen. 


(To be concluded) 


Epitor’s Nore: Additional ac- 
knowledgment is gratefully made to 
the following persons for supplying 
data or photographs: Miss Josephine 
Carter and Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Berryman of Versailles, Ky., Mrs. 
Charles F. Norton of Transylvania 
College; and Mrs. Jouett T. Cannon 
of Frankfort, Ky. 
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Tennessee’s Most Historic Spot 
GENERAL “HERMITAGE” 


‘Tae Hermitage, home of Andrew 
Jackson, seventh President of the United 
States, is situated on the Lebanon Pike 
near Nashville, Tennessee. 

The present site was selected in 1819 
and the house was built of brick made on 
the place. In 1834 the home was 
burned, but it was rebuilt in 1835 accord- 
ing to the original plans and so it remains 
today, complete in every detail—one of 
the most outstanding historic shrines in 
America. Here at the Hermitage Gen- 
eral Jackson’s wife died just after he 
was elected President and on the eve of 
his departure for Washington. 

Every reader of history knows of the 
great commander, Andrew Jackson, who 
in the Creek war of 1813 and 1814, with 
the Tennessee volunteers and militia, 
brought that formidable tribe of Indians 
to submission. Later these same pioneers, 
by their bravery and loyalty, helped their 
great leader to defeat England’s picked 


troops in the Battle of New Orleans— 
one of the signal victories of history. 

During his whole presidential career 
Jackson had pitted against him that 
great triumvirate—Clay, Calhoun and 
Webster; but he was the victor in every 
political battle. His famous declaration, 
“Our Federal Union—it must be pre- 
served,” has had a most far-reaching 
effect upon the American people and the 
destiny of our nation. With Jackson’s 
force behind that utterance, nullification 
was ended and the commanding position 
of the Federal Union was established for 
all time. 

However, nothing gives one so true an 
estimate of a man as seeing his home. 
You realize the truth of this statement 
when you visit the Hermitage. From 
the moment you drive into the long 
avenue of ancient cedars he is ever 
present with you. His spacious home, 
with the dignified furnishings, is indica- 


THE HERMITAGE 
Home of Andrew Jackson, Seventh President of the United States 
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tive of his good taste and strong per- 
sonality. 

On entering the hall, you note at first 
&§ glance the beautiful stairway and the 
: pictorial wall paper representing the 
story of Telemachus searching for his 
father Ulysses. To the right of the hall 
are the drawing rooms, called in Jackson’s 
day, the double parlors, with their rich 
furnishings. The dining room of ample 
proportions indicates the gracious hos- 
pitality of the period. The refinement 
and taste of the owner are all the more 
expressed when you reach the library, 
with its choice collection of books, his 
state and personal papers, and even the 
methodically kept accounts of the daily 
expenses of his twenty thousand acre 
plantation. 

On the second floor are four bedrooms, 
one of which was occupied by the artist 


at Arlington, Virginia. 
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Earle, who made one of the best of the 
many portraits of Jackson. Another 
room is the one used by the great La 
Fayette during his visit to the Hermitage. 
All are furnished in the style of the 
period—tester beds, etc. 

On returning to the first floor you will 
come at last to the master’s bedroom, 
kept just as it was left nearly a century 
ago—even to his dressing-gown laid 
across a chair. Here in his Hermitage 
that he loved so well, and almost in 
sight of the classic tomb which he 
erected in the garden to his beloved 
Rachel, Death came to the great Presi- 
dent, Andrew Jackson, warrior, states- 
man and home-maker. 


(Mrs. James E.) May Winston CALDWELL 


National Chairman for the Preservation 
of Historic Spots. 


Where Our Presidents Are Buried 


Wiliam Howard Taft was the first President of the 
United States to be buried in the National Cemetery 


The last resting places of the other Chief Executives 
of the Nation are: George Washington, at Mount 
Vernon, Va.; John Adams at Quincy, Mass.; Thomas 
Jefferson at Monticello, Va.; James Madison at Mont- 
pelier, Va.; James Monroe at Richmond, Va.; John 
Quincy Adams at Quincy, Mass.; Andrew Jackson at 
Nashville, Tenn.; Martin Van Buren at Kinderhook, 
N. Y.; William Henry Harrison at North Bend, Ohio; 
John Tyler at Richmond, Va.; James Knox Polk at 
Nashville, Tenn.; Zachary Taylor at Springfield, Ky.; 
Millard Fillmore at Buffalo, N. Y.; Franklin Pierce, 
at Concord, N. H.; James Buchanan at Lancaster, Pa.; 


Abraham Lincoln, at Springfield, Ill.; Andrew John- 
: son at Greenville, Tenn.; Ulysses S. Grant at New York 
< City; Rutherford B. Hayes at Fremont, Ohio; James 


A. Garfield at Cleveland, Ohio; Chester A. Arthur at 
Albany, N. Y.; Benjamin Harrison at Indianapolis, 


% Ind.; William McKinley at Canton, Ohio; Grover 
. Cleveland at Princeton, N. J.; Theodore Roosevelt at 
. Oyster Bay, N. Y.; Warren G. Harding at Marion, 
3 Ohio; and Woodrow Wilson in the Cathedral of Saints 

Peter and Paul on Mount St. Alban, Washington, 


D. C. 


—The Associated Press. 
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STATE CONFERENCES 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan’s twenty-ninth annual State 
Conference was held with Lucinda Hins- 
dale Stone Chapter, at Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 8, 9, 10, 1929. On October 6, the 
State Executive Board assembled, and 
were entertained at an informal supper 
in the Kleinstiick Log Cabin, by Mrs. 
H. Clair Jackson, Regent of the hostess 
chapter, and Mrs. Carl Blankenburg, 
General Chairman of conference. 

Mrs. Hobart’s absence, owing to severe 
illness in her family, was a great dis- 
appointment to the 275 guests assembled 
at dinner on Monday evening. 

On Tuesday morning, in the new Con- 
gregational Church, the State Regent 
and State Officers met their respective 
chapter officers at a round-table con- 
ference. At 2 o'clock the State Confer- 
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ence was called to order by our State 
Regent, Mrs. Charles F. Bathrick, and 
opened with Scripture and prayer, led 
by our State Chaplain, Mrs. Irene 
Pomeroy Shields; and the Salute to the 
Flag, led by Mrs. James H. McDonald, 
our State Vice-Regent. We were hon- 
ored by the presence of four guests from 
other States, but, again, we regretted the 
absence of our President-General. 

During the recess for luncheon we were 
agreeably surprised by a visit from our 
Real Daughter, Mrs. Helen Barrett, 98 
years old, who had arrived from Rich- 
land, 12 miles away, attended by her two 
sons, 74 and 81 years old. 

The reports of State Officers were taken 
up at the afternoon session, followed by 
interesting descriptions of the Boy Scout 
Jamboree, in England, by two delegates, 
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Albert Otis and Robert Harrington. 
At 8 p. m. we reconvened to hear the 
addresses of welcome from the city of 
Kalamazoo and from Lucinda Hinsdale 
Stone Chapter. Mrs. Harold Shields 
Dickerson gave greetings from the chap- 
ter in China, Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy 
from the National Society, Mrs. Martin 
Sigmon from the State of Arkansas, and 
Mrs. Eli Dixson from Illinois. 

The address on the “Origin of the 
U. S. Constitution,” by Prof. Smith 
Burnham, head of the History Depart- 
ment in the Western State Teachers’ 
College, was outstanding. 

On Wednesday morning, the meeting 
opened, as usual, with prayer, the singing 
of “America,” and the Secretary’s report, 
followed by a report of the resolutions 
committee. Continued reports from 
Chapter Regents and State Chairmen 
were given, and the closing hour was 
occupied by the Memorial Service to our 
departed Daughters, doubly solemn, as 
including our memorial to the organizer 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution in Michigan, Mrs. William Fitz- 
Hugh Edwards, chapter member No. 753 
of the National Society; Organizing 
Regent of the Louisa St. Clair Chapter 
in 1898; State Regent of Michigan for 
six years, 1895-1901; Honorary State 
Regent for life, and organizer of the first 
thirteen chapters in Michigan. Mrs. 
Edwards died October 14, 1928. 

Honorary President General, Mrs. 
Alfred Brosseau, had arrived during the 
morning session, greeting us with her un- 
failing charm, and later giving a talk on 
Constitution Hall. 

Wednesday brought the awarding of 
the Publicity Prizes to Fort Pontchar- 
train and Genesee Chapters. 

The Wednesday evening meeting was 
a musical event presented by the Teach- 
ers’ College Choir, assisted by Mr. 
Henderson, organist, Mrs. Frieda Snow 
Wall, pianist, and Mrs. Esther Dean 
Rasmussen, violinist. A delightful sur- 
prise was the arrival of Mrs. Eugene 
Chubbuck, Vice President General, from 
Illinois, whose presence gave us added 
pleasure. Mrs. Brosseau contributed a 
spirited description of current events in 
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Washington. Rev. L. Rocca closed the 
program with an address. 

Thursday morning saw the close of our 
Conference with the annual election of 
officers announced and the final report of 
the resolutions committee. 

Among the resolutions recommended 
for adoption were some very important 
ones; viz. Resolution No. 1: That 10 
per cent for our State Forest be included 
in our budget. No. 6: That the time 
of holding State Conference be changed 
to March. No. 7: That a committee be 
appointed to plan for Michigan bell at 
Valley Forge Memorial Chapel. No. 8: 
That a committee be appointed to prepare 
and present to Michigan State Legisla- 
ture a Teachers’ Oath of allegiance to 
the Government, the Flag and the Con- 
stitution. No. 9: That all Michigan 
chapters be asked to contribute a total of 
75 cents per capita to Constitution Hall. 

The State Officers—with the exception 
of Mrs. S. L. Wing, Director, resigned, 
and Miss Sue I. Silliman, Librarian, 
whose term expired—were elected, as 
follows: State Regent, Mrs. Charles F. 
Bathrick; State Vice-Regent, Mrs. James 
H. McDonald; State Chaplain, Mrs. 
Irene Pomeroy Shields; State Rec. Sec’y, 
Mrs. Gordon Bennett Paxton; State 
Cor. Sec’y., Mrs. Walter H. Whittier: 
State Treasurer, Miss Emma E. Brooks: 
State Consulting Registrar, Mrs. Edward 
V. Howlett; State Historian, Mrs. Sidney 
W. Clarkson; State Librarian, Mrs. 
John P. Everett; State Director, Mrs. 
G. V. Lloyd Cady; State Director, Mrs. 
George D. Schermerhorn. 

Following the adjournment of the 
Conference Mrs. Brosseau was the guest 
of the University of Michigan and the 
Michigan League at the new League 
Building in Ann Arbor. Here a dinner 
was given by the President of the Uni- 
versity and Mrs. Ruthven on Thursday 
evening in her honor. The Regents and 
officers of the University and their wives 
were guests. Also the officers of the 
Michigan Women’s League, the honored 
guests of State Conference and the Statc 
Executive Boards of Michigan Daughters 
of the American Revolution were present. 

Mrs. Stpney W. CLarkson, 
State Historian. 
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NEW MEXICO 

The New Mexico Daughters of the 
American Revolution held their Eleventh 
State Conference in Silver City on Octo- 
ber 14 and 15, 1929. All meetings were 
held in the Masonic Hall. 

Promptly at 8 o'clock, the bugle call 
was given by Mr. Shelley, followed by the 
strains of the processional, played by Mrs. 
R. D. Haven, pianist. The C. A. R. 
Color Guard, Arnold Harris, carrying the 
United States Flag and Melvin Porter- 
field, bearing the State Flag, entered the 
room. They were followed by the State 
Regent, the Honorary State Regents, 
and the State Officers, escorted by the 
pages Misses Mary Boulware, Helen 
Smith, Betty Lusk, Charlotte Black. 
Miss Arneille White, daughter of the 
Regent of Jacob Bennett Chapter, acted 
as personal page to the State Regent. 

After the call to order by the State 
Regent, the Chaplain read from the 
Scriptures and offered prayer, the salute 
to the Flag was led by Mrs. J. F. Hinkle, 
Honorable State Regent, and the assem- 
blage joined in singing “Star Spangled 
Banner.” Hon. R. P. Noble, President 
of the Grant County Chamber of Com- 
merce, welcomed the delegates for the 
city, and Mrs. Alvin N. White, Regent, 
for the hostess Chapter. The response 
was given by Mrs. Brownlee, Regent of 
Stephen Watts Kearny Chapter. 

The address of the State Regent Mrs. 
Frank Elery Andrews on “Defense of 
Home and Country” pointed out the 
need for everyday Americanism and the 
necessity of insuring our homes against 
the abolition of religion and patriotism just 
as we insure them against fire and theft. 

Greetings were read from the President 
General Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart. 
Greetings were given by the Honorary 
State Regents present, Mrs. S. M. Ashen- 
felter, Mrs. J. F. Hinkle, Mrs. F. C. 
Wilson, also messages were read from 
Mrs. George K. Angle and Mrs. R. P. 
Barnes, both of whom were ill and unable 
to attend the conference. Mrs. Janet 
Ord brought greetings from the C. A. R. 
Mrs. H. A. Dickson, from the American 
Legion Auxiliary; Dr. Browne, Veterans 
Bureau, Fort Bayard; and Mr. John 
Amy, for the Boy Scouts. 
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Mrs. Ruoff, President, brought greet- 
ings from the New Mexico Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, then in session. 

The Tuesday morning and afternoon 
sessions were devoted to reports of 
officers, chapter regents, state chairmen, 
regular buisness and election of officers, 
Mrs. David L. Geyer was elected State 
Regent and Mrs. Alvin N. White State 
Vice-Regent. 

The report of Mrs. Ward, State Treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Hodges, State Chairman, 
showed how many world-war veterans 
had been helped by the aid of the Tuber- 
cular Soldiers’ Aid Fund. 

The two National Vice-Chairmen were 
introduced to the conference. Mrs. 
Genevieve Trouvillion Chavez presented 
an old Colonial clock which had been in 
the Harrison family for over 200 years. 

Carlsbad was chosen as the place of 
meeting for the next State Conference 
which will be held in October, 1930. 

Mrs. Andrews, retiring State Regent, 
because of her splendid work, was elected 
Honorary State Regent. 

Tuesday morning Mrs. White gave a 
breakfast to the present and past'state 
officers, after which, the New Mexico 
State Officers Club was organized. 
Mrs. Andrews was elected President; 
Mrs. Ashenfelter, Mrs. Hinkle, Mrs. 
Wilson, Vice-Presidents; Mrs. White, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Tuesday noon, Mrs. White and Mrs. 
Andrews were guests of the Rotary Club, 
when the State Regent told of the work 
done in New Mexico by the D. A. R. 
and reviewed briefly the work of the Na- 
tional Society, especially in Americanism. 
Over 1,700 “Manuals for Immigrants” 
were distributed last year in this State, 
the majority of which were in Spanish, 
although 17 languages were represented. 

At 1 o’clock the delegates were enter- 
tained by Mrs. J. B. Gilchrist at lun- 
cheon in her spacious home. Following 
the afternoon session, they were taken to 
“Roads End,” the home of Mrs. Chap- 
man, for tea, where many Revolutionary 
relics were displayed. Tuesday evening, 
Mrs. Newell served a Spanish dinner, 
when the D. A. R.’s were given an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the enchilados and other 
Spanish dishes. 
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At 8 o'clock the Jacob Bennett Chap- 
ter gave a reception at the hall, to which 
the public were invited. The State Regent, 
Honorary State Regents, State Officers, 
were in the receiving line. 

Wednesday morning, a special assem- 
bly was held at Teachers’ College in 
honor of the delegates. The State Re- 
gent spoke on the work done in schools 
endorsed by the D. A. R. and told of the 
D. A. R. Student Loan Fund. 


Nan Tanvy 
State Corresponding Secretary. 


TEXAS 


The thirtieth annual State Conference 
of Texas D. A. R. met with the Colonel 
George Moffett Chapter in Beaumont, 
October 28-31, 1929. Beaumont is 
situated a few miles from the Gulf but 
its canal gives it an outlet for ocean 
transportation. It is a city of beautiful 
homes and hospitable people. 

On Monday night the local Regent, 
Mrs. W. P. H. McFaddin, entertained 
the National and State officers at a 
formal dinner. On Tuesday members of 
the conference were guests at luncheon 
with the Chamber of Commerce, and on 
Wednesday with the Rotary Club. Other 
social functions included two lovely teas 
and a beautiful colonial reception, honor- 
ing national and State officers. 

The sessions formally opened Monday 
evening at 8 o’clock, in the First Method- 
ist Church, with a processional of 
National and State officers and guests 
escorted to their seats by the pages and 
color bearers. After the reading of 
Scripture and prayer, the Salute to the 
Flag was given, and the American’s 
Creed recited. Following the singing of 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” addresses of 
welcome were given by the hostess 
Regent, Honorary Regent, Mayor, Presi- 
dent of Chamber of Commerce, President 
Colonial Dames in Texas, President 
Daughters of the Confederacy, President 
Daughters of 1812, Adjutant of American 
Legion, President Y. W. C. A., President 
A. R. of Texas, President Woman's 
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Club, State Director of C. A. R. Re- 
sponses were given by Mrs. Chas. B. 
Jones, Vice-President General and Mrs. 
Harold Robinson, Regent George Wash- 
ington Chapter of Galveston. Musical 
numbers were furnished by the choir of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. The even- 
ing program which included the address 
of the State Regent, Mrs. James T. 
Rountree, was broadcasted through the 
efforts of the State Publicity Chairman, 
Mrs. J. Tom Padgitt. 

Tuesday morning’s program included 
the reading of the minutes of the State 
meeting at the National Congress in 
Washington, and a report of our National 
Chairman Sons and Daughters of the 
Republic, Mrs. I. B. McFarland. A 
most interesting report was given by our 
Vice-President General, Mrs. C. B. 
Jones, showing how ably she had worked 
for the interests of her Texas daughters. 
Mrs. Avery Turner, State Regent Wake- 
field Memorial, made a plea for Wake- 
field and more than $600 was pledged 
to this fund. 

Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday 
were given over to reports of State 
officers and State chairman. The State 
Regent’s report showed conscientious 
and untiring work on her part. During 
the year she visited 29 chapters, traveling 
7,500 miles in D. A. R. work. She 
reported four new chapters organized and 
six others in the process of organization. 
The State Treasurer, Mrs. E. S. Lam- 
mers, reported $26,893.40 as the amount 
of money that had passed through her 
hands during the year. The State His- 
torian reported the compilation and 
publication of the “State History of the 
Texas D. A. R.,” which covered a period 
of 35 years; 350 copies of the history were 
printed and most of these had been 
purchased by Texas Daughters. Another 
book, “Pioneer Women of Texas,” com- 
piled and edited by Mrs. Annie Doom 
Pickrell, ex-State Historian, is now off 
the press. To Constitution Hall the 
State Chairman, Mrs. A. W. Dunham, 
reported chapters had paid this year 
$2,500. In addition to this, $1,500 for a 
pair of bronze doors was pledged at the 
conference. The State Registrar, Mrs. 
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TEXAS STATE FOREST 


W. A. Rowan, reported 184 new mem- 
bers, making a total of 3,441. 

On resolution of the State Librarian, 
Mrs. W. S. Gibbs, conference voted a 
sum of $50 to place requested D. A. R. 
literature in the Texas State Library at 
Austin. The report of the Chairman of 
the Student Loan Fund, Mrs. Garlington, 
stated that Texas has two paid-up 
scholarships of $5,000 each, and has 
raised about $1,200 on a third. This 
past year sixty students were aided—26 
being in one State college. Mrs. George 
A. Pearce, State Chairman of Manual 
for Immigrants reported 1,150 manuals 
distributed and that Texas was 100 per 
cent in her quota for the manual. 

Tuesday evening, at the Woman’s 
Club, was held the historical program, 
with Mrs. Sadie Bettis, the local Chapter 
Historian presiding. Music was fur- 
nished by the Magnolia Symphony 
Orchestra. The addresses of the evening 
were: “What History Means to Us,” 
by the State Historian; and “Federal 
Invasion of State and Private Rights,” 
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by Judge Leon 
Sonfield. A most 
delightful one - 
act play, “To 
the End of the 
Trail,” was pre- 
sented by the 
Beaumont Little 
Theatre to con- 
clude the pro- 


gram. 

On the last 
afternoon came 
the dedication of 
our State D. A. 
R. Forest, made 
possible through 
the efforts of the 
State Chairman 
of Conservation 
and Thrift, Mrs. 
W. P.H. McFad- 
din, encouraged 
by the National 
Chairman, Mrs. 
M. C. Turner, 
and our State 
Regent, Mrs. J. T. Rountree. During 
the conference held in Galveston in 
1928, announcement was made of a 
gift of 100 acres of pine land by Mr. 
W. H. McFaddin, of Beaumont, to 
the Texas D. A. R. with the provision 
that it be properly and constantly 
cared for by them. Later the State 
Society purchased fifty acres adjacent 
to this tract located north of Buna in 
Jasper County on State Highway No. 8. 
On the afternoon of October 31 oc- 
curred the formal dedication of this 
forest. Presentation of the forest was 
made by Mrs. McFaddin. The dedi- 
catory address was made by the State 
Regent and greetings were brought by 
Mrs. M. C. Turner. The forest has 
been entirely fenced and marked by 
Mrs. McFaddin. 

It was voted to accept the invitation 
of the Henry Downs Chapter, of Waco, 
to be their guests for the State conference 
in November, 1930. 


HELEN Dow Baker, 
State Historian. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY OF PUNXSUTAWNEY CHAPTER 


ELIZABETH SNYDER CHAPTER DECORATED THIS WINDOW 
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A WINDOW DISPLAY IN ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


American History Depicted in Shop Windows 


A novel idea was presented to 
the D. A. R. Chapters by the 
Historian General, Mrs. Flora 
Myers Gillentine, in her letter of 
October 21, 1929, asking, as Na- 
tional Chairman of the Historical 
Research Committee, that the 
state and chapter committees co- 
operate in an attempt to have 
American history depicted in the 
show windows of shops throughout 
the United States. While this 
was a new venture, it took like 
wild-fire—to quote a New Jersey 
historian. 

““A great many shops were 
decorated. It was like a flock of 
sheep, when one started all the 
others followed. . . .” 

Unfortunately lack of space pre- 
vents the reproduction of many 
photographs ef shop windows, but 
these from widely separated States 
may inspire other sections of the 
country to undertake similar dis- 
plays. A brief description is given. 


Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter, 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, spon- 
sored a number of shop windows 
during American History Week, 
February 3-8, 1930. The one 
shown is of a group of five dolls 
loaned to the D. A. R. by Mrs. 
John Rockwell of Stockbridge, 
Michigan. The dolls and their 
furniture originally belonged to 
her great-grandmother, and were 
given to her by her great-uncle, 
Thomas Riggs of Connecticut. 

A number of chapters selected 
the birth of.the American flag for 
their window pictures, and among 
them was the above mentioned 
chapter in Ann Arbor. The flag 
used by them has an interesting 
history, having been a gift from 
the women of China to Sarah 
Caswell Angell during her official 
residence in Pekin while her hus- 
band, President James B. Angell, 
of the University of Michigan, was 
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IDAHO'S CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORICAL WINDOW DISPLAYS—BETSY ROSS MAKING THE 
AMERICAN FLAG F 


U. S. Minister to China. After 
Mrs. Angell’s death, the Flag was 
presented by him to the Sarah 
Caswell Angell Chapter. 

This “Betsy Ross Making the 
American Flag” was the window dis- 
play of Goodspeed and Company. 

Elizabeth Snyder Chapter, 
North Plainfield, N. J., designed a 
patriotic show window display for 
the week including Washington’s 
Birthday. Mrs. Roy W. Gates, 
Regent, assisted by Mr. Charles 
Palmer the owner of Thorp’s An- 
tique Shoppe, planned and carried 
out the idea. 

The window represented an 
American living-room with open 
fire-place and a cheery wood fire 
burning, fire-irons, and warming 
pan. Two figures, dressed in cos- 
tumes of the Revolutionary period, 
depicted George and Martha 
Washington at Mount Vernon. 

This window attracted much 
attention, and was kept lighted 
until late each evening. 


Betsy Ross making the Ameri- 
can Flag (in a room with Colonial 
setting) was the subject chosen 
for the historical window spon- 
sored by Pocahontas Chapter at 
Caldwell, Idaho. Betsy’s attire 
was faultlessly correct, even to her 
antique breastpins, and she sewed 
diligently for four days in the 
show window of the C. C. Ander- 
son Store, unmoved by the gaze of 
the crowds which pressed against 
the panes. The window was ar- 
ranged by four girls from the 
Historical Research Club of the 
high school. 

Lincoln’s birthday was fittingly 
observed in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, by the Kinnikinnik and 
the Zebulon Pike Chapters in 
decorating a show window, 
through the courtesy of T. C. 
Kirkwood, Incorporated. Mem- 


bers of the two chapters gener- 
ously loaned their ancestral treas- 
ures to make possible a lovely 
picture. 
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THE T. C. KIRKWOOD, INC., WINDOW DISPLAY IN COLORADO SPRINGS 


The scene was modeled from a 
painting by Duncan—showing 
Mrs. Lincoln dressed for her first 
public reception at the White 
House. 

She made a striking picture as 
she stood in the middle of a room 
furnished with beautiful pieces of 
by-gone days. On the floor was a 
carpet of tapestry velvet of a 
design of scroll and roses. Lying 
on a tapestry covered walnut sofa 
was a tall silk hat, and also a gold 
headed cane such as Lincoln al- 
ways carried. 

To one side and in the fore- 
ground was a copy of the New 
York Herald announcing the death 
of Lincoln. 

From Punxsutawney, Pennsyl- 


vania, comes another photograph 
of an interesting window display, 
which can be best described by 
quoting from a letter written by 
Fannie Williams Irwin, Acting 
Regent of the Punxsutawney 
Chapter: 

“So we gathered the heirlooms 
and arranged them in the show 
windows of Mr. E. A. Murray, 
the husband of one of our mem- 
bers. The effect was wonderful, 
and the colors gorgeous. We ex- 
pected to use the windows two 
days, instead we were obliged to 
keep them for almost a week. 
Never in the history of the old 
town did a store window display 
arouse such interest and enthu- 
siasm.”” 


| 
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[ WORK OF THE CHA 


To insure accuracy in the reading of names and promptness in publication, Chapter reports must be ty pe- 
written. They should not exceed 400 words in length and must be signed by a Chapter officer.—Eprror. _ 


Francis Wallis Chapter (Cherrydale, 
Va.) has rounded out nine years of 
patriotic endeavor, having been organized 
February 15, 1921, by Mrs. Thomas 
Smythe Wallis, who is still its leader and 
Its chief work has been along 


Regent. 


This book was republished by the Comte 
de Grasse Chapter of Yorktown. Medals 
were offered in the schools for the best 
essays on this subject, and later for excel- 
lence in history. Flag codes, Ameri- 
can Creed cards and‘‘Immigrants’ Man- 


educational lines, one of its first projects uals’ have been distributed in the 


being the establish- 
ment of a student 
loan fund, by setting 
aside each year the 
chapter’s part of the 
annual dues for this 
purpose and bringing 
it up to $50. Last 
summer this fund 
reached a total of 
$300 and was placed 
at the College of 
William and Mary. 
Since that time 
another $50 has been 
added. Three young 
women are being 
helped this year. It 
is known as_ the 
“Francis Wallis 
Student Loan Fund.” 
Dr. Chandler, Mrs. 
Wallis, Mrs. Pierce 
and Mrs. Andrews 
will administer the 
fund. The chapter 
expects to add $50 
yearly to this fund. 

Locally, each of 
the schools in Ar- 
lington County was 
given a valuable his- 
tory, “The York- 
town Campaign, 
1781,” to aid in the 
study of the Rev- 
olutionary __ period. 


=< 


DR. KATE WALLER BARRETT 


Painted by Mrs. Eugene De Land Saugstad, it 
hangs in the Kate Waller Barrett Memorial 
Hall at William and Mary College 
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schools. hand- 
some silk flag was 
given to the Wash- 
ington Lee 
High School and a 
framed copy of the 
Declaration of In- 
dependence. Wash- 
ington’s prayer was 
framed and given to 
the Cherrydale 
School, as well as 
flags. 

_ Tree planting was 
early sponsored by 
the chapter, and 
several memorial 
trees have been 
planted on the spa- 
cious grounds around 
the Regent’s Coloni- 
al home; and another 
tree on the school 
grounds, honoring 
boys of Cherrydale 
who gave their lives 
during the World 
War. The D. A. R. 
and C. A. R. Socie- 
ties both took part 
in the ceremonies. 
In 1925 a plan was 
made by this chapter 
to erect a handsome 
marker on the school 
grounds in_ honor 
of these “boys” and 
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DESCENDANTS AT THE MARKING OF GRAVES OF REAL DAUGHTERS BY MEMBERS OF ABIGAIL 
HARTMAN RICE CHAPTER 


to allow any neighbors or friends who 
wished to contribute to help honor them. 
The marker, dedicated April 25, 1926, is 
of cast bronze, made by Caldwell & Co., 
and riveted to a solid monolith of pink 
Fairfax granite, the gift of W. S. Hoge, 
Jr., and contains these words: 


ERECTED IN HONOR OF THE BOYS OF CHERRYDALE, 
VIRGINIA, 
WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES IN THE WORLD WAR. 


LIEUT. JOHN LYON, U. 8. A. 
IRVING T. C. NEWMAN, AVIATION CORPS. 
FREDERICK WALLIS SCHUTT, U. 8. N. 
ARCHIBALD WALTERS WILLIAMS, U. 8S. N. 
PVT. HARRY E. VERMILLION, U. 8. A. 


LIEUT. 


BY THE 
FRANCIS WALLIS CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1925 


The chapter contributed largely to 
Kenmore and the Yorktown Custom 
House; and paid $50 for a chair in Con- 
stitution Hall; gave $25 for the Virginia 
box; $20 for potential donors, and $5 for 
Nevada box; and recently $20 for the 
Virginia bronze doors. It has aided the 
Caroline Scott Harrison Fund, and 


contributed to Martha Berry School, the 
International College at Springfield, and 
other schools recommended by the 
D. A. R. 

While the chapter membership has 
remained below fifty, it has been fortu- 
nate in having some very talented mem- 
bers, one of which, an artist of high 
standing, has generously given to the 
Virginia D. A. R. a highly prized portrait 
of Dr. Kate Waller Barrett. This por- 
trait, painted by Mrs. Eugenie De Land 
Saugstad, was presented at the State 
Conference at Winchester, in a hand- 
some carved frame, the work of her artist 
husband, Mr. Olaf Saugstad; it was 
received by the State Regent and the 
conference with tremendous enthusiasm. 
It was sent from there to the Kate 
Waller Barrett Memorial Hall at William 
and Mary College, where it now hangs. 

ELLEN Scuutt WALLIs, 
Founder and Regent. 


Abigail Hartman Rice Chapter 
(Washington, D. C.). Eight members of 
the chapter were represented at the 
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marking of the graves in Emanuel Re- 
formed Church, Saville, Perry County, 
Pa., of five women, their ancestors, who 
were daughters of Revolutionary soldiers. 
The names of these women and their 
descendants who unveiled the markers 
follow: Susan Loy Ickes by Mary 
Junkin and Kathryn Ickes Lane; Eliza- 
beth John Hench by Edith Martin and 
Laura Martin Noel; Phoebe Ann Hart- 
man Shull by Gladys Emig Doing: 
Elizabeth Foose Rice by Lelia Emig 
Endicott; Mary Magdalena Ickes Rice 
by Evelyn Emig Mellon. 

Margaret Noel, Jane Martin and 
Rosemary Endicott, members of the 
C. A. R., placed the markers and flags. 
Five generations, the third to the eighth 
in descent from Abigail Hartman Rice, 
who served as a nurse at Yellow (now 
Chester) Springs Hospital in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, are represented in 
the picture. 

Standing at the grave of George Rice II 
and his wife Mary Magdalena Ickes, are 
George Rice III, Willis B. Shull, Mrs. 
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Lelia Dromgold Emig, Mrs. Lelia Emig 

Endicott, and Rosemary Endicott. 
D. Emic, 
Founder of Chapter. 


Bernard Romans Chapter (Colum- 
bus, Miss.) under the able and enthu- 
siastic leadership of the Regent, Mrs. 
J. W. Slaughter, has erected a monument 
to mark one of the most historic spots in 
the State. With the splendid assistance 
of the entire chapter, the work pro- 
gressed rapidly; and on May 29, 1929, a 
beautiful granite boulder with a bronze 
tablet was placed upon the site of the 
oldest free school in Mississippi. Franklin 
Academy was chartered in 1821, 24 
years before any other public school in 
the State. It was named in honor of 
Benjamin Franklin and established as a 
sixteenth section school according to an 
act of Congress providing for “‘the sale 
of lands south of Tennessee except for 
section 16 which shall be preserved in 
each township for the support of schools 
within the same.” 


FRANKLIN ACADEMY 
Oldest Free School in Mississippi, has tablet placed by Bernard Romans Chapter 


HAVANA CHAPTER (CUBA) UNVEILS BRONZE TABLET ON TOMB OF PIERRE CLAUDE, MARQUIS DU QUESNE 


HOTEL IN BLUE EARTH, MINNESOTA, MARKED BY GEORGE WASHINGTON HOLLAND CHAPTER i 
2 
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This school has had continuous sessions 
from that day to this, even during the 
War Between the States and during the 
stormy period of military rule when 
Federal officers were camped on the 
grounds. 

A small frame building housed the first 
pupils. Later two brick buildings were 
erected, one for males and one for females. 
They were separated by a high fence. 
The building now in use does not meet 
the demands of this generation, and a 
more modern one is hoped for by the 
patrons. 

Mrs. Slaughter presided at the unveil- 
ing ceremony; and Dr. J. C. Fant, 
President of the Mississippi State College 
for Women, gave a most interesting and 
instructive address. Two little girls, 
Josie Howell Slaughter and Bessie Alston 
Cox, unveiled the marker; and Mrs. Sale, 
principal of the school, accepted the gift 
in a beautifully worded speech. The band 
played “America,” after which Mrs. 
A. P. Miller sang “Auld Lang Syne.” 
Dudley Hutchinson was the Color Bearer. 

QuEENIE M. McCaskIL1, 
Registrar. 


George Washington Holland Chapter 
(Blue Earth, Minn.) was organized 
May 31, 1927, and now has 32 members. 
It has given a framed picture of Old 
Tronsides to the library of the high 
school and contributed to various other 
interests. 

On October 16, we unveiled a bronze 
tablet which had been placed on the 
Constans Hotel to commemorate the 
lives and services in the early days of 
southern Minnesota, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Philip Constans, the founders and 
keepers of this hospitable inn for many 
years. Besides a tribute, the tablet 
bears a facsimile of the old log cabin 
hotel, built on this site in 1856, which 
also served as a fort during the Indian 
troubles of 1862. Mr. Constans was the 
first sheriff of Faribault County. 

The tablet was unveiled by Mrs. 
Emma F. Holland, Regent, to whom 
much credit is due. She spoke fittingly 
of the character and hospitality of these 
loved people whose memory was being 
honored. Two solos were rendered by 


Vincent Murphy; and the invocation by 
Rev. Paul E. Shannon. The chief speak- 
ers of the day were Senator F. E. Putnam 
and W. E. C. Ross, the latter acting as 
master of ceremonies. The program 
opened with music by the Blue Earth 
Band and closed with the singing cf 
“America” by the entire gathering, 
which included several from neighboring 
towns. The community is grateful for 
this beautiful service, made possible 
through the faithful efforts of the Pro- 
gram Committee of which Mrs. C. A. 
Noonan was chairman, assisted by Mrs. 
Clara Boedeker and Miss Marion Drake. 

Preceding the unveiling, Mrs. Holland 
gave a breakfast party to the chapter, 
at which Miss Punderson, State Regent, 
and Mrs. Jamison, a past State Regent, 
were honor guests. 

The flag at the right of the accom- 
panying group is a gift to the chapter 
from the Regent, Mrs. Holland. It is of 
heavy, grosgrain silk with hand-em- 
broidered stars in the field of blue, and is 
trimmed with gold-colored silk fringe, 
cord and tassels. Mrs. Holland has also 
given a chair to Constitution Hall in 
the name of our chapter, Chair No. 1742. 

Ciara H. Davis, 
Historian. 


Havana Chapter (Havana, Cuba) on 
May 30, 1929, unveiled a bronze tablet 
it had placed on the tomb of Pierre 
Claude, Marquis Du Quesne, holder of 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
Knight Commander of St. Luis, Knight 
of the Order of Santa Hermenegilda, 
member of the Order of Cincinnati, Rear 
Admiral of the Royal French Navy, 
Captain of the Royal Spanish Navy 
and holder of the honorary title of Rear 
Admiral of United States Navy. 

Over 100 persons attended this cere- 
mony, there being present Col. Julio 
Morales Cuello and many prominent 
Cubans; representatives of the French 
Government, one being the French 
Minister, M. Rais; members of the 
American Legion; the Spanish War 
Veterans; members of the D. A. R., 
including Mrs. R. Gelton, of Philadelphia, 
and leading members of the North Ameri- 
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THE PRESIDENT GENERAL, MRS. HOBART, AND DISTINGUISHED D, A. R. OFFICIALS 
At the Residence of Mrs. William McPherson, Elizabeth, N. J., just before the reception given by Boudinot Chapter 


TAF DONEER MOTHER 
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STATEN ISLAND CHAPTER'S FLOAT IN THE FLAG DAY PARADE AT STATEN ISLAND N, Y. 
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can colony in Havana and several lineal 
descendants of Admiral Du Quesne. 

The tomb of the Admiral was beauti- 
fully decorated with floral pieces and the 
flags belonging to the Havana Chapter. 
A record of his life is to be found on his 
tomb. Surrounding his armorial shield 
are six flags and below are finely marked 
replicas of the orders; the Grand Crosses 
of St. Louis and of the Legion of Honor 
and between these two the Order of Cin- 
cinnati. The apparently favored posi- 
tion of the American Order tends to prove 
his deep affection for the United States. 
Pierre Claude’s diploma of membership 
in the Order of Cincinnati is signed by 
George Washington. 

Col. Julio Morales Cuello, of the Cuban 
Navy, represented President Machado of 
Cuba, and made an eloquent address in 
which he told of the heroic deeds of Du 
Quesne, who fought under three flags and 
who now lies buried beneath the enfolding 
protection of a fourth flag. 

Mrs. Rolando Martinez, Regent of the 
chapter, made a short address as the 
tablet was unveiled. In behalf of the 
family, Pedro Claudio Du Quesne, lineal 
descendant of the Marquis, accepted the 
tablet which marks the grave of his dis- 
tinguished ancestor. 

Mrs. Paul Vecher sang the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” accompanied by the 
Marine Band, whose white and gold 
uniforms shone resplendent under the 
bright sun of that beautiful Cuban morn- 
ing. The program closed with a prayer 
and benediction by Rev. Father Moym- 
ham, which was followed by the stirring 
rendition of “The Marseillaise,” “‘The 
Star Spangled Banner” and the Cuban 
hymn, “La Bayamesa.” 

Ione A. Van GorDER, 
Vice-Regent. 


Topsham-Brunswick Chapter (Top- 
sham and Brunswick, Maine). That 
Harriet Beecher Stowe has been a resi- 
dent of the town of Brunswick is its most 
cherished tradition. The house in which 
she lived and wrote “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” is a mecca for travelers and 
sojourners in this vicinity. To Bowdoin 
College, of which Brunswick is the seat, 
her husband had been called to fill the 
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chair of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
The First Parish has always been the 
College Church, and here she worshiped. 
On a certain Sunday at communion the 
scene of Uncle Tom’s death came to her 
as “on a great rolling cloud.” 

Our chapter has placed a bronze tablet, 
suitably inscribed, in the pew she occu- 
pied, and impressive dedicatory exer- 
cises were carried out. The minister, 
Rev. Thompson E. Ashby, gave the 
sermon, using the text, ““A dream worthy 
to be believed.” 

Patriotic music was rendered. 

In atmosphere of reverence and sanc- 
tity the presentation was made by the 
Regent, and the minister accepted for 
the church. It seemed that the spirit 
of this noble woman was hovering over 
the assemblage. 

The historie First Parish Church, in 
which the greatest and best of State 
and Nation had been familiar figures, 
was indeed a fitting place to memorialize 
and pay homage to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

Fiora E. Porrer, 
Ex-Regent. 


Old York Chapter (York Village, 
Maine). Impressive services were held 
at the Old Colonial Cemetery, October 
17, 1929, when a memorial to Lieutenant 
William Frost, of Revolutionary fame, 
was unveiled and dedicated by our 
chapter. Miss Katherine E. Marshall 
arranged the program, which follows: 
Assembly Call; prayer, Mrs. Hattie B. 
Moore, Chaplain; letter of greeting, Mrs. 
Victor L. Warren, State Regent; greet- 
ing and remarks, Mrs. William Smith 
Shaw, Vice - President General from 
Maine; unveiling, Dorothy Elaine Libby, 
10th generation from William Frost; 
placing of flag; placing of rose to memory 
of unknown soldier of 1776; presentation 
of wreath, Mrs. Fannie S. Weare, Vice- 
Regent; original poem, Mrs. Frank E. 
Loomis of Ambherst; address, Hon. 
Charles G. Moulton; Salute to Flag, led 
by Mrs. W. F. Sanderson, and Taps. 

The boulder, a massive field stone, 
taken from the Frost farm at York, is 
suitably inscribed. It also carries a 
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bronze plate in 
memory of Mrs. 
William Frost; 
and near by is 
a flag holder, 
erected by Old 
York Chapter. 
Embedded in 
the cement at 
the front of the 
memorial is a 
stone on which 
are cut the 
words: “Valley 
Forge’; and on 
either side are 
smaller stones 
brought from 
Louisburg, 
where William 
Frost’s grand- 
father won 
many honors. 
This memorial 
was made possi- 
ble by the gen- 
erosity and loy- 
alty of Mrs. 
THE HOUSE IN BRUNSWICK, MAINE, IN WHICH HARRIET BEECHER STOWE eo 
LIVED AND WHERE SHE WROTE “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN . : 
mis, an active 
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MARKER AT YORK VILLAGE, MAINE 


member of Mary Mattoun Chapter, Am- 
herst, Mass., also an associate member of 
Old York, and her brother, Charles G. 
Moulton. 

William Frost, who served with dis- 
tinction in the cause of the Colonies, 
later held important civil offices, being 


for 30 years register of probate in the 
days when York was the shire town for 
the county, and York County embraced 
what is now the entire State of Maine. 
He also served as county treasurer for a 
period of 25 years. 
KATHERINE E. MARSHALL, 
Regent. 


The Huguenots 


Oh Huguenots! Brave martyred sons of France 
Who sought a refuge on this great domain, 

And sailed, with dauntless faith and shining lance, 
Across the Atlantic’s great unfathomed main. 


On acres broad where Red Men used to roam. 
You built the old-world fortresses sublime; 
And brought a glory to your new-found home 
Whose heritage goes on through endless time. 


Your settlements -— greater with the years, 
You brought a Gallic pride and fine esprit— 
You helped to build a world of new ideas, 

A land where men are happy and are free. 


—Betty Chiles Jenkins. 
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Eastern Divisional Meeting, 
N.S. D.A.R. 


Uta the time of the Eastern Divisional 
Meeting, held in Annapolis, Maryland, 
on February 3 and 4, 1930, there was 
some doubt in the minds of the Daughters 
of that Division as to the value of such a 
conference for the States in close proxi- 
mity to Washington. Many Daughters 
residing in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia, 
which comprise the Division, are thor- 
oughly familiar with the annual D. A. R. 
Congresses. In consequence, the com- 
mittee of arrangements, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Daniel M. Garrison, 
Vice-President General from Maryland, 
concluded that a meeting of simple 
informality would be of greatest value. 
There were no elaborate entertainments. 
At each meal national officers and State 
regents were seated with a different 
group in order to give an opportunity for 
informal discussion. 

Annapolis is a city of fascinating his- 
torical interest, and the committee hoped 
that the visitors might have an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy its atmosphere and its 
traditions. Guests were taken on a tour 
of the United States Naval Academy. 
Inclement weather prevented the sight- 
seeing trip throughout the city, but a 
number of members were able to visit the 
Hammond-Harwood Colonial Museum 
of St. John’s College. 

Although roads, piled with the heaviest 
snow in several seasons, prevented a 
number of motor parties from coming, the 
registered attendance was almost exactly 
the same as that of the two previous 
divisional meetings. There were many 
guests from a distance, members having 
registered from twelve States outside of 
the Eastern Division. Many of these 
had attended the Women’s Patriotic 
Conference in Washington during . the 
previous week. Among those registered 
were eleven national officers, eleven State 


regents, fourteen national chairmen, and 
fifteen national vice-chairmen. 

The headquarters of the meeting was 
the Carvel Hall Hotel, an ideal setting 
for any gathering of Daughters, because 
a part of the building was the colonial 
mansion of William Paca, one of Mary- 
land’s four Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. Upon their arrival on 
Sunday afternoon, the guests were wel- 
comed in the drawing room of the home 
in which Governor Paca resided from 
1763 to 1780. Mr. Barse, owner of 
Carvel Hall, was host at a tea in the late 
afternoon. The delightful informality of 
this occasion was greatly enjoyed. On 
Sunday night, an informal talk upon the 
history of Annapolis was given by a mem- 
ber of the local chapter of the D. A. R. 
Reference to the Liberty Tree (a 600- 
year-old tulip poplar under which the 
Colonists secured grants of land from the 
Indians in 1652), to the homes of the 
Maryland Signers, to the visits of Wash- 
ington and Lafayette, to the early 
theater and newspaper, and to the 
present-day restoration and preservation 
of colonial buildings by St. John’s College, 
convinced the guests of the great histori- 
cal importance of Annapolis. 

The opening meeting of the conference 
was held on Monday morning in the Old 
Senate Chamber of the Maryland State 
House. In this room, General Washing- 
ton resigned his commission as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Continental 
Armies on December 23, 1783. Promptly 
at the appointed hour of 10 o'clock, a 
bugler sounded “Assembly,” and an 
orchestra, composed of members of the 
United States Naval Academy Band, 
played a grand march. The pages 
entered, escorting national officers, State 
regents, distinguished guests, the Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. Lowell Fletcher 
Hobart, and Hon. Albert C. Ritchie, 
Governor of Maryland. The President 
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General called the meeting to order. 
Governor Ritchie extended greetings to 
the visitors, and expressed his pleasure in 
welcoming them in the historical setting 
provided by the Old Senate Chamber. 
Rev. James M. Magruder, Governor of 
the Society of the Ark and the Dove, 
which is composed of descendants of the 
original founders of the Colony of Mary- 
land, offered the invocation. Following 
the Salute to the Flag and the American’s 
Creed, Mrs. Robert A. Welsh, State 
Regent of Maryland, welcomed the 
visitors to the city and to the State. In 
her response, the Organizing Secretary 
General, Mrs. William A. Becker, of 
New Jersey, expressed appreciation for 
the cordial welcome. The President 
General, Mrs. Hobart, gave a compre- 
hensive address upon current achieve- 
ments and the work of the National 
Society. Mrs. Russell William Magna, 
Librarian General and Chairman of 
Constitution Hall Finance Committee, 
spoke upon the Hall and the new Library. 
The effectiveness of Mrs. Magna’s appeal 
is proved by the fact that about $4,000 
was subscribed toward the building and 
its furnishings. A brief greeting from 
each national officer closed the session. 
All meetings after Monday morning 
were held in the ballroom of Carvel Hall. 
Reports of National Vice-Chairmen of the 
Eastern Division were given. The nat- 
ional chairmen who were present added 
greatly to the interest and advantage of 
the meeting through their helpful sugges- 
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tions and through their careful response 
to all questions put to them. 

The meeting on Tuesday night was 
open to the public. A large number of 
interested citizens, and members of the 
American Legion and other patriotic 
societies were present. Music was fur- 
nished by the Naval Academy orchestra. 
Mrs. William Sherman Walker, Vice- 
President General and Chairman of the 
National Defense Committee, gave an 
address upon “What Price Peace.” 
Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, U. S. N., 
Superintendent of the United States 
Naval Academy, spoke upon our naval 
policy. Admiral Robison traced the 
changes in the naval policy of the United 
States, which have been made both 
through treaty agreements and through 
congressional action. His explanation of 
little known facts led many hearers to 
wish that this information might be made 
more easily accessible. Following the pro- 
gram, an informal reception was held, at 
which the national officers and State re- 
gents received with Mrs. Hobart. 

The clearness of the reports, the oppor- 
tunity for asking questions, the helpful- 
ness of the discussions, and the definite 
suggestions for solving various problems, 
convinced the Daughters in attendance 
that divisional meetings are well worth 
while. Mindful of these advantages, and 
also of the delightful opportunity for 
closer acquaintance with national officers 
and members of neighboring States, the 
Eastern Division voted to accept the 
invitation of New Jersey to hold the 
next meeting at Atlantic City. 


Massachusetts Tercentenary 


From June first to October thirty-first 
the entire State will celebrate the three 
hundredth anniversary of the Massa- 


chusetts Bay Colony. 


The Commonwealth bids you welcome! 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. William Sherman Walker, Chairman 


Vigorous Defenders 


., “Reflections on the Revolution in 
France,” by William Burke (Vol. III, 
. 844), appears comment which is 
adaptable at the present time. Some 
might think that criticism of the firm 
stand of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution for national unity and sound 
Americanism is more prevalent than 
approval. The following quotation from 
William Burke points out a definite dif- 
ference. He says: 


“Because a half dozen grasshoppers under a fern 
make the field ring with their importunate chink, 
while thousands of great cattle, repose beneath 
the shadow of the British oak, chew the cud and are 
silent, pray do not imagine that those who make the 
noise are the only inhabitants of the field; that of 
course they are many in number; or that, after all, 
they are other than the little, shriveled, meager, 
hopping, though loud and troublesome insects of 
the hour.” 


Publications in every part of the coun- 
try have expressed friendly opinions of 
our National Society. Out of an abun- 
dance of such expressions a few excerpts 
follow: 


From the press of the Nation’s Capital 
we select only two, namely— National 
Republic and The Washington Post. The 
National Republic states: 


“A national women’s organization of substantial 
national influence and usefulness is the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. It is a significant 
fact that, because this organization stands firmly 
against socialistic internationalism and pacifism, it 
is the constant target of attack by individuals and 
organizations standing for the policy of rendering 
the Nation helpless against invasion or insurrec- 
tion, and which would subordinate American to 
European interests and make the security and 
prosperity of this country dependent upon the 


ability of the rest of the world to reach the American 
standard of peace and social welfare. 

“Tt is fortunate that this country has this t 
national organization of patriotic women who Roni 
not yielded to the tremendous force of European 
propaganda which has misled so many American 
women to spurn sound nationalism in favor of a 
sacrificial and perilous internationalism. Despite 
the fact that advocacy of adequate national pre- 
paredness against war, and of friendly and coopera- 
tive national independence, is assailed by visionaries 
as a war-breeding policy, the truth is that it is the 
one policy which can give assurance of American 
peace and security. 

“It is very natural that the Daughters of the 
American Revolution should base their attitude on 
peace and preparedness upon the prescription con- 
tained in Washington’s Farewell Address—a mes- 
sage of the Father of his Country to posterity as 
well as to his own generation. George Washington 
pointed out the danger of yielding ‘to the insidious 
wiles of foreign influence’ and to the absolute 
necessity of maintaining the nation ‘in a reasonable 
posture of defense.’ He warned against the implica- 
tion of the United States in the European political 
system as a menace to American peace. It is true 
that our political modernists claim that the wisdom 
of Washington is obsolete, but the policies recom- 
mended in Washington's Farewell Message were 
specifically endorsed by all our Presidents for a 
century and a quarter, and during all that time 
this country was able to remain aloof from Euro- 
pean wars. 

“It is gratifyingto note that while a few women 
connected with other organizations inclined to put 
what they call world-allegiance above national 
allegiance, have withdrawn from the Daughters of 
the American Revolution with widely published 
statements evidently intended to harm the organi- 
zation, the patriotic policies of the D. A. R. were 
unanimously endorsed at the last national Congress 
of the organization. The handful of internationalis- 
tic ‘intelligentsia’ who regard Washington's doc- 
trines as out of date have been replaced during the 
past six months by more than seven thousand 
recruits holding to the old-fashioned idea that the 
security and prosperity of America should be the 
first thought of Americans. Those who would 
disarm and denature the United States and place 
its future in the hands of the European hegemony 
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are innocently or designedly trying to undo the 

work of the American Revolution. As Lowell said: 
“*Turn the prow of the Mayflower backward 
To Europe, entering her blood-red eclipse.’”’ 


The Washington Post: 


“The National Society of Daughters of the 
Anerican Revolution is to be congratulated upon 
its sturdy Americanism, which has aroused the 
antagonism of a few pacifists and caused them to 
pour out a flood of vulgarity and falsehood. These 
foul birds, who seek notoriety by maligning their 
own government and American institutions, are 
now taking another logical step by insulting 
American womanhood. The D. A. R. must be 
truly patriotic when it is subjected to attack from 
such sources!” 


Boston Evening Transcript: 


“There is nothing more harmful than unfavorable 
publicity and in the past two years the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
has been the victim of severe criticism, much of 
which has been extremely unfair. . . . D. A. R. 
progress has been due largely to a number of 
committees working quietly and accomplishing 
much. The majority of these committees are 
never heard of other than at D. A. R. meetings. It 
seems that it is about time for the D. A. R. to 
educate the general public as to just what it does 
and how it accomplishes many worth-while objec- 
tives. 

“Americanism is a huge task when the vast 
numbers of foreign-born residents of this country 
are taken into consideration. A committee under 
this name works constantly at Ellis Island in New 
York, Angel Island in San Francisco, California, 
and at the Seattle, Washington, immigration 
stations. 

“A committee on conservation and thrift co- 
operates with the Government in the prevention of 
waste—of national natural resources—reforestation, 
encouragement of the preservation of wild animal 
life, extension of forest reserves, the national parks 
and keeping the natural beauty in out-door life. 

“Correct use of the flag is something that many 
of our well-educated citizens may well heed. The 
improper display of our national colors is unneces- 
sary; but, unless there are ways of knowing the 
proper manner to hang our colors, there are excuses 
for mistakes. This branch of the D. A. R. work 
takes care of this problem and prevents abuse of 
the flag, as for advertising purposes and disrespect. 
Too, it teaches the proper reverence for the ‘Stars 
and Stripes.’ 

“Through the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, more than one thousand students have been 
assisted, 351 in 1929, with an expenditure of 
$132,456.67, an increase of $26,822.30 over 1928, as 
the result of the efforts of the D. A. R. Student Loan 
Committee. 

“*When an immigrant arrives at these shores he is 
given a D. A. R. Manual, or a better classification, 
an American handbook of citizenship. This is 
printed in the immigrant’s language and correctly 
informs him as to the meaning of American liberty 
and patriotism. Three hundred thousand of these, 
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in seventeen languages, have been distributed 
within the past year by the members of the D. A. R. 
which cost the organization nearly twenty thousand 
dollars. 

“Many towns and cities have been given valuable 
information regarding their own histories through 
the efforts of the historical research committee and 
to the motorist the markers of the National Old 
Trails Committee are familiar, as the historic trails 
of the Colonial days have been properly marked 
from coast to coast. 

“National defense, the storm center in the 
D. A. R. program, means the open combat between 
the D. A. R. and all communistic cults in colleges, 
schools, industrial centers or wherever unrest can 
be fomented. This committee encourages the 
Boy and Girl Scout movements, the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Camps and the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps. Too, it works for the same 
furtherance of peace. 

“Every D. A. R. chapter in the country has aided 
the work of the Patriotic Education Committee, 
which assists local, State and national authorities 
in observing patriotic holidays, arranging programs 
for every sort of patriotic occasion and the further- 
ing of study courses in American history and 
similar subjects. In the past three years nearly 
four hundred thousand dollars has been spent in 
this work. 

Many of us visit birthplaces of patriots and 
seldom think that perhaps the Committee on the 
Preservation of Historic Spots is responsible for 
the pleasure of that visit. Also, the marking of 
patriots’ graves and historic sites is part of this 
committee’s program. 

“The official publication of the D. A. R. is the 
D. A. R. Magazine. It is well-known as an 
excellent American genealogical authority and as a 
means of patriotic propaganda has produced 
favorable results for the organization it represents. 

“There are many other committees but when the 
work of those mentioned here is taken into con- 
sideration there can be but one mental reaction— 
that the Daughters of the American Revolution are 
alive to the needs of today and are not dreaming of 
the heroic deeds of the past. They should be 
encouraged.” 


Out of the Northwest the Daily Dis- 
patch, of Brainerd, Minnesota, comments 
upon this statement of the Boston 
Evening Transcript thus: 

“It is proper that Boston, nestling in the area of 
the early Revolution striking scenes and redolent 
of American history, should come to the gallant 


defense of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion.” 


Not only from the Nation’s Capital 
and from the area of the early Revolution 
and from the Northwest do plaudits 
come. From the South, from the far 
West, from the Atlantic Seaboard, from 
the Middle West appear equally numer- 
ous editorials praising Americanism and 
upholding the D. A. R. 
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Continuing the excerpts we include: 


The Chicago Tribune: 


“The D. A. R. is a patriotic organization with a 
pride in the national past and regard for the national 
future. It arrays these women against the pacifist 
sisterhood. It irritates the internationalists to 
find a representation of American homes insisting 
upon nationalism as a virtue instead of vice. 

“The Daughters of the American Revolution 
represent a high level of American citizenship and, 
we think, speak for a good many more American 
women—and men—than the pacifist and inter- 
nationalist organizations which are always to the 
fore at Washington resisting measures of national 
defense and urging experiments in international 
altruism. The political influence at Washington 
of these organizations sometimes seems to be in 
inverse proportion to their membership or actual 
representativeness, and it is well that we have at 
least one outstanding organization of American 
women who will speak for the unorganized woman 
citizenship which cherishes the American heritage 
of American independence and regards American 
interests as deserving of consideration in American 
policy and of defense by American government.” 


Editorial from a St. Paul business 
publication Bulletin No. 414, E. H. D.: 


“The Daughters of the American Revolution 
have a rather intimate knowledge of what is going 
on in Washington and have done some splendid 
work since and during the war in resisting radical 
movements. . . 

“The Daughters aren't the only organization, by 
any means, that are objecting to these people 
clothed in respectability, but doing everything 
possible to injure our country. If the Daughters 
are being criticized by those whose toes are stepped 
on; more power to them—they have at least the 
right to be patriotic, which, of course, is a high 
crime and misdemeanor from the standpoint of the 
internationalists these days.” 


Editorial from Cincinnati Enquirer 
entitled: ““They Are Above Reproach.” 
A Boston clergyman criticizes the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. He 
affects to find in this organization, which 
has stood as a pillar of the Republic 
through all the years of national progress, 
a menace to the peace of the world. He 
intimates that it is the child of ignorance 
and perverted patriotism, declares it to 
be taboo ‘with educated liberals who 


believe in internationalism.’ 


“This clerical critic is fellow with those foreign 
visitors who come here and charge us from a dollar 
and a half up for a seat that we may listen to their 
‘wisdom.’ But he is whistling down the wind 
when he attacks the Daughters of the American 
Revolution—-the fine, clean, patriotic organization 
which is bent upon keeping alive the storied tradi- 
tions of a great day and compelling the adequate 


defense of the land their forbears won from the 
tyranny of misrule. So long as this organization 
endures in America, patriotism can never be made 
odious. So long as it endures, the ‘intellectual’ 
and sentimental emotionalists so presently abundant 
in American pulpits will make little headway in 
their labor of damning America and extolling the 
virtues of comradeship with peoples who would 
like no better task than the cutting of all Christian 
throats. 

“These American internationalists are in fact 
rank enemies of democracy, of the institutions and 
ideals of the land which shelters them; they are 
engaged in influencing certain types of men in the 
public service with their blatant emotionalism, 
which holds no element of rational thought. They 
do not represent American life. 

“The D. A. R. believes in nationalism as a 
virtue, takes a proper pride in the Nation's past 
and is firm for the security of the Nation’s future. 

“Cincinnati takes pride that one of its citizens 
is the official head of this great American order, 
and that her competency well has been authenti- 
cated. In this reply to the New York critic, Mrs. 
Hobart enunciates fundamentals of Americanism. 
The order she represents has absolutely no sym- 
pathy with the emotional dreams of those Ameri- 
cans—mostly professional apostles of reform—who 
prefer the advancement of world citizenry to that 
of American citizenry. This order stands, unre- 
servedly, against pacifism, and for adequate national 
defense. It fixes its attention on American prin- 
ciples to the exclusion of internationalism. It 
stands like a rock for America first. It is not the 
foe, but the friend, of true pacifism. It is one of 
the stanchest bulwarks of the Republic.” 


The Lima (Ohio) Star: 


“These Daughters stand by this Government of 
ours through thick and thin. When all others fail, 
they'll be found in their accustomed places, fightin 
for and demanding constitutional liberty and all 
the rights America proclaimed to the world as 
belonging to her long years ago. 

“Lima is proud of her own Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Here in Lima we are close 
enough to observe them in action. We know the 
high type of citizenship represented by them. 
We know what true loyalty means as exemplified 
by them. We know that these good women act as 
the proper balance wheel. We know them as 
wonderful women. .No slurs of radicals or pinks 
can ever cast doubt upon their patriotism, their 
loyalty. 

“ All chapters of the D. A. R. are alike. “Lima is 
no different. You will find these Daughters always 
on the side of good government which, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, is home and fireside and church and 
schools. 

“Long live the D. A. R.! Scat for would-be 
traducers, who are mere peewees in moral stature 
alongside of them.” 


Editorial from Portland (Maine) Press 
Herald 


“A Boston clergyman recently said he considered 
American Revolution a 
He severely criticized the 


the Daughters of the 
menace to the country. 
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efforts which this organization is making and has 
been making for many years to promote the spirit 
of patriotism and because it has taken the leader- 
ship of many societies which have been endeavoring 
to counteract the insidious attacks which are being 
made on American institutions by adherents of 
communism and radicalism. 

“As every one knows the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is an organization composed of the 
direct descendants of the patriots who were asso- 
ciated with George Washington and his contem- 
poraries in accomplishing the independence of the 
American Colonies. Its membership is representa- 
tive of many of the oldest and most distinguished 
families in the United States. It has used its 
influence, which is not inconsiderable, to promote 
among Americans love for our flag, respect for our 
institutions and loyalty to our Government. 

“In accomplishing its mission it has repeatedly 

inted out the fallacy of the propaganda which 

as been used by alien interests to promote inter- 
nationalism; to weaken our means of national 
defense and to incite the American people to aid in 
the destruction of all that the intelligent citizens of 
our country hold dear. 

“The D. A. R. has incurred the enmity of some 
of the pacifist organizations because it has sought 
to counteract the influence they have gained in 
Congress. It has stood for the maintenance of an 
adequate navy and has been bitterly attacked 
because of its efforts in this direction. It has 
endeavored to point out to the indifferent citizen- 
ship of the United States the danger which threatens 
our country because of the activities of these 

cifists. This, on more than one occasion, has 

rought down upon its head the denunciations of 
the leaders of the pacifist movement. 

“There are other associations and societies in the 
United States which have been engaged in doing 
exactly the same thing that the D. A. R. has 
been trying to do. Among them is the American 
Legion, composed of men who were called upon to 
serve their country in the World War. The 
Spanish-American War veterans; the G. A. R., now 
dwindling in numbers and its affiliated organiza- 
tions; many fraternal societies which are built upon 
the cardinal principles of patriotism, all of these 
have been working along exactly the same lines 
as has the D. A. R. It is probable that the great 
mass of the American people, leaving out of con- 
sideration the small though active minority which 
is working in harmony with communists and other 
groups which are inspired by alien doctrines, would 
declare themselves to be in sympathy with the 
D. A. R. and kindred organizations if the question 
were to be put up to them to vote upon. But the 
Daughters of the American Revolution suffers 
attacks, similar to the one recently made by a 
Boston clergyman, because it has all along been 
most energetic and active in its patriotic efforts. 

“Tt was the claim of the Boston clergyman that 
the D. A. R. is a distinct menace to the country 
because it has not swallowed, hook, line and sinker, 
the doctrines of the extreme pacifists who are 
preaching the elimination of the Army and the 
Navy. Such an attack is a distinct compliment 
to the D. A. R. Its members should be proud of 
the fact that it has been singled out for such abuse 
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and misrepresentation. It goes to prove how 
necessary it is that the work the D. A. R. and other 
patriotic societies have undertaken should be 
energetically carried on. It also shows how essen- 
tial such efforts as the D. A. R. has been making 
are and how important it is that more citizens of 
the Republic should align themselves with those 
who are now endeavoring to counteract the influ- 
ence which the pacifist organizations have attained 
during the last few years; if they desire to protect 
our Government and our institutions from alien 
attacks.” 


The Summit (New Jersey) Herald: 


“The magnitude of the national public service 
that is being performed by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution may be estimated in part 
from the fact of their ‘Manual of the United States 
for Immigrants and Foreigners’—a veritable hand- 
book of American citizenship—three million copies 
have been published, in seventeen different lan- 
guages. During the last year, 1929, nearly 40,000 
copies in Italian were distributed, 13,000 in Polish, 
12,500 in Armenian, 11,000 in French and 11,000 
in Spanish, chiefly for Mexicans. About 27,500 
copies a month are being issued from D. A. R. 
National Headquarters. It would be interestng 
to know which if any of that society’s hostile 
critics is doing a comparable work for good citizen- 
ship.” 


The Providence (Rhode Island) News- 
Tribune: 


“For several years it has been popular with 
certain persons, most of them pacifists, to attack 
the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. This organization of de- 
scendants of the men who fought and worked for 
independence is accused of being a militarist society, 
lending itself to a program for excessive armaments 
and encouraging the thought and the ideal of war. . . 

“But after all, the D. A. R. in demandingi 
adequate national defense, insists on no more 
comprehensive a program than the Senate of the 
United States, or the experts whose business it is 
to know what we need for real security. And, 
when all is said, the percentage of mothers in the 
ranks of the D. A. R. is probably as high as in that 
of any other women’s organization. No mother 
wants to see her son go off to war. But no sensible 
mother would blink the fact that, since the millen- 
nium has not dawned, there still is the possibility 
of war, and that national defense is imperative if 
we are to avoid more than our share of wars. 

“The Daughters of the American Revolution have 
performed many valuable services to the Nation in 
the past, but none is more important to future 
peace than the undeviating support they have given 
to necessary preparedness. And if, in the face of 
the calumny that has been heaped on their heads, 
either by well meaning but misguided persons or 
by those whose motives are less honorable, they 
have stood ready to face the traducers of their 
motives, theirs is the honor and the greater glory.” 
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The Greenfield (Massachusetts) Gazette 
and Courier: 


“The stand taken by the D. A. R. on the radical 
movement is focusing attention upon what the 
menace from the ‘reds’ really is. . . . The danger 
that does exist is through a gradual but insistent 
sapping away of support of our Government and 
our form of social order. That this underground 
attack is going on to a degree that is astonishing is 
vouched for by those persons who are in a position 
best to know the facts. 

“Communism does not come from frontal attack 
but by a boring from within, and . . . there are 
thousands of the parlor type of social revolutionists 
who are continually seeking to cast doubt upon 
constitutional government, religion, home life and 
general structure of society. These borers are not 
all of the same type. Some are in the schools and 
colleges, others are in the churches, many are in 
prominent positions in public life, where they 
exert considerable influence through sneering at 
patriotism, ridiculing history, and through advoca- 
tion of new forms of religion and modes of conduct. 
This sort of procedure has become popular with a 
certain type of intellect who think that it is smart 
and a mark of intelligence to criticize the existing 
and favor something new. They see reason to 
praise certain things in Russia while belittling home 
affairs. The worst trouble with the whole move- 
ment is that the great mass of Americans are 
apathetic and take no particular notice of these 
insidious attacks upon our institutions. That 
there should be no criticism of existing things no 
one desires but ‘boring’ which is calculated to 
destroy our whole political and social structure is 
entirely another matter.” 


The Litchfield (Connecticut) Enquirer: 


“As a matter of fact the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution are today engaged in a patriotic 
work of great value. They realize fully the hold 
which radical leaders have already gained in our 
colleges, particularly with the younger body of 
college instructors. Linked up with this radicalism 
are also pacifist ideas and atheism. The three go 
hand in hand, radicals, pacifists and atheists, and in 
fighting this situation the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution deserve much credit. 

“We believe that the college professors who have 
objected to the ideas of sufficient naval equipment 
and the pacifists and socialists and communists 
who have had so much to say against preparedness 
would really make very poor leaders in time of 
national crisis. As the richest country in the 
world it becomes absolutely necessary that we 
should have the best navy and the best army in 
the world. That is simply common sense... . 
All honor to the patriotic influence of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion.” 


The 
News: 


Savannah (Georgia) Morning 


“The Women’s Auxiliary of the American Legion 
joins with the D. A. R. each year in holding a 
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National Defense Conference in Washington, and 
twenty or thirty other patriotic women’s societies 
join in these meetings. They have been the 
cornerstone of opposition, among women, to the 
pacifist movements which have such an excep- 
tionally strong appeal to women. The women of 
the patriotic groups have aimed to dispel the idea 
that all women are pacifists, and that it is un- 
womanly or un-Christian to stand for an adequate 
Army and Navy for the Nation’s defense. They 
have accomplished a good deal in putting the 
brakes on pacifist movements which had gained 
much headway through the churches.” 


The Topeka (Kansas) Daily Capital: 


“Organizations, such as the D. A. R., Rotarians, 
American Legion, etc., have the undoubted right 
to choose their own speakers and to exclude all 
others from their platform. It is absurd for those 
who do not believe in, or support, the organiza- 
tion’s principles to obtrude their views upon such 
meetings. Thus the D. A. R. had the right to 
exclude certain speakers and did not, as criticizers 
said, violate freedom of speech. It was not an 
attempt to suppress ‘free speech’ but a simple 
consistent act of self-respect.’’—Colonel J. S. Dean. 


The Seattle (Washington) Times: 


“A correspondent asks our definition of ‘a decent 
sense of patriotism.’ Let him turn to his dic- 
tionary. There he will find that decent means 
fitting or suitable, and that patriotism means 
devotion to the welfare of one's country. It is 
this fitting or suitable devotion that members of 
the D. A. R. and a few million other Americans 
find to be notably lacking in those who see nothing 
but fault and error in the spirit and functionings 
of our Government.” 


The Chicago Evening Post: 


There has been a lot of critisism throughout the 
country about the activities of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Well, the Daughters stand 
for country, and a lot of the other organizations of 
women, and of men, too, stand against the country. 

The Daughters are unafraid. They don’t like 
the yellow color any more than their ancestors in 
the Revolution liked it. They can stand the fire of 
criticism and abuse just as well as the men of their 
stock can stand other kinds of fire. . . 

The women of the organization are more militant 
than the men who belong to other patriotic organi- 
zations formed for the same purpose. The Daugh- 
ters act while a good many of the well-intentioned 
men’s societies only talk. 

There are some men in Congress who are alert to 
the endeavors of certain classes of American citi- 
zens to undermine the fabric of manhood of the 
country. 

There a great many former service men in the 
lower house and a considerable number of them in 
the upper house. They are as strong for peace as 
any pacifist, but they don’t want peace with shame. 
They can be depended upon to help Uncle Sam 
when some of his disloyal nephews and nieces under- 
take to sap his strength and to make his land de- 
fenseless. 
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ABSTRACTS OF WILLS 


ARENDALL, Ricnarp.—Oxford, Gran- 
ville Co., North Carolina. Will dated 
13 Feb 1758; probated May 1762. Men- 
tions sons William, John, James. Daugh- 
ters Sarah, Rebeccah and Mary. Grand- 


son Richard the son of James. Son 
Thomas. Wife Ellinor. Wits.: Osborn 
Jeffreys, Patience Jeffreys, William 
Mooney. 


AprRAHAM.—Oxford, Gran- 
ville County, North Carolina. Will 
dated 15 March 1753. Recorded May 
1753. Mentions wife Sarah. Sons Isaac, 
Abraham. Thomas, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, 
Execs: wife Sarah and son-in-law Henry 
Thornton. 

Spivey, Lirrteron.—Oxford, Gran- 
ville County, North Carolina. Will 
dated 19 January 1761, probated 11 
August 1761. Mentions wife Ann. 
Daughters Molly and Elizabeth, Son-in- 
law Henry Fuller. Joseph Johnson and 
Samuel Fuller (relationship not men- 
tioned) Wits: John Goodloe, Nehemiah 
Jones & John Blackburn. 

Scurry, Gipron.—Oxford, Granville 
County, North Carolina. Will dated 30 
Apr. 1775, probated November 1775 
Mentions wife Cathon. Sons Thomas, 
Ely, & Jesse. Daughters Mary, Eliza- 
beth, Sarah Healhone. Wits: Henry 
Graves, Jacob Mitchell and John Smith. 

Watiace, Joun.—Oxford, Granville 
County, North Carolina. Will dated 
1761, probated February 1762. Mentions 


wife Isabel. Sons James, William, John, 
and Hugh. Daughters Jane, Isabel, 
Sarah and Elizabeth Wallace. Execs: 
friends Joseph Davenport, James Will- 
iams and Abraham Cook. 

Harrison, Bensamin.—Oxford, Gran- 
ville County, North Carolina. Will 
dated 17 January 1773, probated May 
1774. Mentions wife Ellen. Daughters 
Susannah Whelar, Ailsey Harrison. Sons 
Samuel, Benjamin & Vinson. Wits: 
Chisley Daniel, James Daniel and Joseph 


Roberts. 

Hicks, Samuet.—Oxford, Granville 
County, North Carolina. Will dated 17 
March 1770, probated November 1772. 
Mentions wife Diana. Mentions also 
(no relationship mentioned) Jacob 
Woodal and wife Agnes; James Woodal; 
Nathaniel Whitlow & wife Diana; Nanny 
Hix Whitlow, daughter of Nathaniel 
Whitlow; David Hix, son of Sam Hix, 
Jr.; Bushop Hix son of Absolom Hix; 
Solomon Whitlow, son of Nathaniel; 
Execs: Samuel and Henry Hix. Wits: 
Robert Allison & John Allison. 

Marruis, Epmonp, Sr.—Duplin Coun- 
ty, North Carolina. Will dated 18 April 
1783 Mentions wife Mary (Price) young- 
est son Harmon. Sons John, Rice, 
Edmond, James, Thomas, Lazarus, & 
Zacheus. Daughters Tomsie (Tomzan) 
Goff, Elizabeth Elkins, Jemima Fennel, 
Mary Ann Mathis, Sabre Goff, Edah, 
Esther & Oliff Matthis. Execs: Wife 
Mary & sons Rice & John. 
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Bryan, ANN. — Sampson County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 3 June 
1817. Mentions sons Needham & Kedar. 


Daughters Katherine, Ann Stalling & 
Eliza Fennell “all my children” Execs: 
sons Needham & Kedar. 

Roserson, ALicE.—Sampson County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 14 Novem- 
ber 1811 Mentions daughters Susannah, 
Elizabeth, Ann, Alice Cannon, Dorcas 


Roberson. Granddaughter Margaret 
Roberson. Sons Samuel, John, James & 
George. Exec: William Roberson. 


PoRTERVENT, SAMUEL. — Sampson 
County, North Carolina. Will dated 14 
April 1798 Mentions wife Mary. Nephew 
John Treadwell Portervent. Brother 
Isaac Portervent. Sister Susannah Lar- 
kins. Orphans of brother James Porter- 
vent, unnamed. Sister Ann Bloodworth 
& brother Peter Portervent. 

James.—Sampson County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 19 Decem- 
ber 1760 Recorded Deed Book #3 page 
122, Clinton, Sampson Co., N. C. 
Mentions wife Sarah. Oldest son John 
& son James. Daughter Tamor. 

Norris, Georce.—Sampson County, 
North Carolina. Will dated 30 Decem- 
ber 1766 Recorded Deed Book #1 page 
230. Mentions wife Sarah. Son George. 
Sons-in-law Thomas Jernigan, Abraham 
Molton & Felix Kenan. Granddaughter 
Sarah Norris daughter of my daughter 
Sarah Molton. 

MerepiTH, Josepu. — Sampson Coun- 
ty, North Carolina. Will dated 15 
June 1750 Recorded Deed Book #2 page 
83. Mentions wife Elizabeth. Son 
Nathan. Daughters Ann, Hannah & 
Sarah. 

Warp, Bensamin.—Oxford, Granville 
County, North Carolina. Will dated 6 
Nov 1773, probated May 1774. Men- 
tions son William Ward. Daughters 
Susannah, Elizabeth, Mary & Rebecca 
daughters not of age. Execs: Samuel 
Kittrell and William Hornsby. 

Aston, Sotomon.—Oxford, Granville 
County, North Carolina. Will dated 25 
July 1771. Daughter Charity, sons 
Lemuel and Henry all under age. Men- 


tions also Robert Lewis commonly called 
Execs: Joseph John 


Bird Robert Lewis. 
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Williams, William Alston. Wits: Reuben 
Searcy, Stephen Jett & George Alston. 
McRees, Samp- 
son County, North Carolina. Will dated 
30 March 1757. Recorded Deed Book 
#2 page 85. Mentions sons John, James, 
William, Robert. Daughters Sarah 
Smith and Alice Williams. Grandson 
William Williams. Granddaughter 
Dorotha Williams. Susanna McRees (no 
relationship mentioned) Execs: son Will- 
iam & son-in-law John Smith. 
Witurams, ANtHony.—Clinton, Samp- 
son County, North Carolina. Will dated 
4 May 1752. Recorded Deed Book #2 


page 125. Mentions wife Mary. Sons 
Stephen and Benjamin. Brother John 
Williams. Daughters Mary wife of 


Moses Powell, Penelope, Pherebah and 
Easter Williams. Grandson Cader Powell, 
Cousin Anthony Beverly. 

IsHamM, JAMES. — Clinton, Sampson 
County, North Carolina. Will dated 2 
November 1753. Mentions wife Jane. 
Sons James & Charles, under twenty-one 
years. 

Loves, Danret.—Clinton, Sampson 
County, North Carolina. Will dated 6 
November 1752. Recorded Deed Book 
#2 page 189. Mentions wife Catherine. 
Daughter Sarah and Son James. 

Jones, Joun. — Clinton, Sampson 
County, North Carolina. Will dated 15 
September 1759. Recorded Deed Book 
#2 page 441. Mentions wife Ann. Son 
William. Daughters Pattie, Catherine, 
Elizabeth, Mary Ann & Sarah. 

SNELL, Roger. — Clinton, Sampson 


County, North Carolina. Will dated 
1759. Mentions wife Ann. Sons James 
and Rogers. Daughters Partheny Snell, 


Mary King and Rebecca Herring. Son- 
in-law Abraham Herring, son-in-law 
Michael King. 

QUERIES 


13433. TayrLtor.—Wanted ances of Re- 
becca Twylor who mar John Forman, 
Rev Sol. of Freehold, N. J. 21 March 
1749. 

(a) Harpert.—Wanted ances of Mar- 
garet Harbert who mar 6 May 1779 
Jonathan Forman, Rev. sol of Freehold, 
N. J. 

(b) Tattman. — Wanted ances of 
Joseph Tallman who mar Rebekah—& 


| 

ae 

= 
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had dau Elizabeth b 10 July 1762 d 24 
Oct 1838. 

(ec) Rem.—Wanted ances of Aaron 
Reid of Freehold N. J. who mar Catherine 
b 22 May 1783 d 1851, daughter of 
Jonathan Forman. 

(d) Lucas-HoLeman. — Wanted ances 
of Charles Lucas who mar Margret & had 
son Miles b 9 Aug 1766 who mar Eleanor 
b 18 April 1766, dau. of Wm. & Uphamy 
Holeman. Wanted also Holeman gen.— 
E. R. M. 

13434. ALLEN-Ricr. — Wanted ances 
with Rev rec in line of Joseph Allen who 
mar Elizabeth Dawson & had son George 
D. Allen who mar Margaret Rice. Mar- 
riage Bonds filed 22 Dec 1822 Monon- 
galia Co., Va. Wanted also Rev rec in 
Rice gen. Margaret Rice was the dau of 
Bijah & Rachel Gilbert Rice; of William 
& Phoebe Higgins Rice. Rachel Gilbert 
was the dau of Stephen & Permelia 
Whitton Gilbert. 

(a) SHEPHERD. — Wanted ances of 
Joseph Clark Shephard b abt 1800 lived 
in Butler Co., Ohio & later in Darke 
Co., O.—A. C. V. 

13435. Dayton - Deicuton - Darton. 
—Wanted parentage, dates of b & mar & 
name of wife of Abraham Dayton of 
Brookhaven, L. I. who bequeathed his 
son Caleb to Mr. Wm. & mrs. Jane 
Rawlinson of Stratford, Conn. in 1696. 
They had him Bapt 13 Nov 1698. Ref: 
Orcutt’s History of Old Town of Strat- 
ford & City of Bridgeport, Conn. part 
2 p 1189. 

(a) Day-Burcu.—Wanted the date of 
birth & dates of parentage of parents of 
Hannah, daughter of David & Bathsheba 
Burch Day. Hannah was 2nd wife of 
Col Benjamin Bonney of Chesterfield, 
Mass, mar prob in 1765.—C. K. D. 

13436. FrEEMAN.— Wanted parentage, 
also names of bros & their wives, of John 
Freeman, Rev. sol serving in the Caro- 


linas & Ga. Mar Catharine Carlton. 
Their dau. Rebecca mar 1803 Asa 
Hillyer. 


(a) Grsson. — Wanted parentage & 
names of bros & sis of John Gibson, Rev. 
sol (1759-183—) who mar 1779 Frances 
Flewellyn & lived in Warren Co. Ga. 
He was a sol in Ist S. Car. Reg’t under 
Col. Pinckney, enlisted 1775. Rec'd 
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Land Grant in Coweta Co. Ga. 1828.— 
M.G. J. 

13437. Wyarr.—Wanted parentage of 
Helena Wyatt who mar Dr. Henry 
Marshall in South Kortwright, N. Y., or 
Kingston, Hobart, or New Paltz N. Y. 
He d 1846 Wanted all infor possible of 
this fam.—G. W. Mel. 

13438. TrepLe.—The Recs of the Adj. 
Gen’s Office of N. J. show three or four 
Rev. sols by the name of John Teeple. 
Which of these settled at or nr Steuben- 
ville, Ohio aft the War?—E. Z. T. 

13439. Hanna-Eaxin.— Wanted ances 
& place of birth of Alexander Hanna b 21 
Oct 1773 in Pa.; mar 8 Apr 1800 in Pa. 
d 1850 near Wooster, Wayne Co. Ohio. 
He mar Margaret Eakin b 11 May 1778 
& removed from Pa. to Wayne Co. O. 
1800. Their chil. (copied from Family 
Bible) were Thomas b 13 Jan 1801; 
John b 16 July 1804 died in Cain, II; 
son b 6 Nov 1806 died same day; Nancy 
b 28 Aug 1809 mar Jacob Miller of De 
Witt Mich.; dau b 6 June 1811 died same 
day; Lucinda b 4 Dec 1812 mar Wm. 
Steinborger of Columbus, Ohio; James 
b 1 Dec 1814 mar Phoebe Miller, dau of 
Tobias & Catherine Ham Miller; Mar- 
garet Ann b 23 July 1817; William b 26 
Oct 1820 mar twice. Wanted also Rev 
rec of gen of Margaret Eakin. 

(a) Lee-Lornrop. — Wanted parent- 
age & ances of each, of Levi Lee of 
Sherbourn(?) N. Y. who mar Polly 
Lathrop dau of Ezra, (of Meltiah, of 
Hope, of Joseph, of Rev. John Lothrop). 
The chil of Levi & Polly were Jason 
Lewis Lee b 1821 d 1897 mar Mary 
Ann Tillotson Moseley in 1848; Horace 
D. 1832-1909 mar Lavinia Brown; and 
Charles, George & Sarah all unmar. 

(b) Mritter-Ham.—Wanted ances of 
Tobias Miller b 1775 d 1847 & also of his 
wife Catherine Ham 1783-1866, of N. Y. 
They removed to Medina Co. O. 1830-40 
Their chil were Tobias b 23 Jan 1803; 
Catherine b 26 Aug 1804; Jeremiah b 4 
Aug 1810; Eleanor b 5 April 1814 mar 
Bartlett Reynolds; Phoebe b 15 May 
1824 mar 1845-6 James Hanna. Tobias 
had bros & sis Benj., Peter, Nicholas, 
Jacob, John, Cornelius, James, Eleanor, 


.Mary & two other daughters.—A. W. 


H. L. 
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13440. Porter.—Wanted parentage & 
other infor of Benj. Porter & of his wife 
Mary Bridges who removed from N. 
Car. to Tenn. abt 1780. 

(a) StrarK.—Wanted parentage of 
Wm. Stark b 20 May 1763 & removed 
from Edgecomb Co. N. C. to Robertson 
Co. Tenn. Wanted also parentage of his 
wife Martha Morgan. 

(b) Cocuran.—Thomas Cochran b 8 
July 1746 d 15 April 1818 of Marlboro 
District, S. Car. ““was a Vermonter & 
ran away from his parents when a mere 
youth.” Wanted his parentage & all 
infor possible of this fam. The names of 
Robert, James, Samuel, Wm. & Thos. 
run through the family. Would like to 
corres with anyone interested in the 
above named families.—C. V. E. 

13441. Strevens.—Wanted parentage 
of Charles Stevens b 1773 d 21 Aug 1845 
in Sampson Co., N. Car. His Ist wife is 
thought to have been Elizabeth Ingram 
of Johnston Co., N. C. His 2nd wife 
was Catherine Henry b 10 Oct 1790 d 20 
June 1878 mar 1820. Catherine was the 
dau of James Henry of New Hanover 
Co. N. Car. 


(a) GreEN.—Wanted parentage & in- 


for of Mary Croom Green b 20 Feb 1800 
d 24 Feb 1880 mar 4 Feb 1817 to John G. 
Gulley of Johnston Co., N. C. 

(b) Brown.—Wanted parentage of 
Ann Brown b 1762 d aft 1855 mar 26 
Dec 1779 John Gulley, Rev sol of 
Johnston Co., N. C.—S. K. G. P. 

13442. Warers.— Wanted parentage & 
place of birth of Edward Waters who 
was b in Maryland 1809 & removed to 
S. Car. abt 1815. 

(a) THompson.—Wanted ances of 
Capt. William Thompson of Cumberland 
Co., Va. during Rev. war.—A. W. H. 

13443. Horn.—Wanted parentage of 
Rhoda Horn of N. Car. who mar Messer 
Ward. Their Ist child was Wiley b 
1786. What relation was she to Major 
Henry Horn & Nathan Horn of N. Car? 

(a) FerrReBAUGH-FERRIBO. — Wanted 
Rev rec of Jacob Ferrebaugh of Md. or 
Pa. who removed to N. Car. Wife’s 
name was Abizella. Would like to 
corres with members of this family. 

(b) Ezett. — Wanted parentage of 
Elizabeth Ezell who mar Wiley Ward. 
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Her mother was prob a Parham & lived 
nr Dover, Tenn. abt 1800.—B. A. E. 

13444. Moran - Mavuron. — Peter 
Moran or Mauron was a Rev sol in 
Illinois Reg’t & the western army under 
Gen. George Rogers Clark. Wanted 
names of his chil. 

(a) Rex.—Lorents Rex was soldier in 
Capt. Conrad Reder’s Co. 6th Bat. 
Northampton Co., Pa. militia, on the 
Frontier 1780. Wanted names of his 
children. 

(b) MerririeLtp.— Wanted Rev rec of 
Samuel Merrifield who was born in 
Prickett’s Fort in northwestern Virginia 
during the Indian Wars.—E. B. F. 

13445. Vart.—Wanted given name of 
father of Martin Vail who was b 14 Sept 
1793 in Danby, Vt. & d 11 May 1861 in 
Orion, Mich. Mar 4 April 1815 Phoebe 
Bromley. All their chil were b in Riga, 
Monroe Co., N. Y.—F. L. L. 

13446. Invin.—Wanted parentage & 
all infor possible of Henry Irvin, soldier 
Albany Co. Militia (Land Bounty Rights) 
Tenth Reg’t & of Andrew Irvin, Adjutant 
2nd Reg’t, Tryon Co. Militia.—B. Z. B. 

13447. JERNIGAN.—Wanted ances of 
Needham Jernigan b in Hertford Co. 
N. C. of the Bertie Co Fam. died 1804 
Hancock Co., Ga. Was Lieut. in Rev. 
Had son Hardy b 1776. What relation 
was he to Col Needham Bryan who names 
in his Will dated 23 Sept 1767, Bertie 
Co. N. C. grandson Joseph Jernigan & 
Jacob Gernigan? 

(a) Cotpert.—Wanted parentage of 
John Colbert, Rev sol from S. Car. who 
set in Wilkes & died in Hancock Co. Ga. 
aft 1818. 

(b) Woop. — Wanted parentage of 
Abraham & Misaels Wood, Rev. soldiers 
from Halifax Co. N. C. b in St. Mary’s 
Co., Maryland.—J. R. W. 

13448. Harris.—Wanted given name 
& Rev rec of Harris who lived in 
Va. & Had chil Jesse b 14 Feb 1788 
mar 1809 in Hardy Co., W. Va. Sarah 
Davis; John, Samuel, Eliza, William & 
a dau who mar Parker.—H.C. L. R. 

13449. Beatt-McGuee. Wanted 


ances of John Simmons Beall b 1809 
Sumpter S. Car mar Sara C. McGhee b 
1819 at Madison Tenn. 
gen also.—M. M. B. 


Wanted her 
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13450. Wacstarr.—Wanted gen with 
Rev rec of ances of Henry Chappin 
Wagstaff b in Auburn, N. Y. 6 Dec 
1811 died in Lafayette Ind 23 Nov 1881. 
Mar 23 Sept 1838 in Detroit, Mich. 
Mary Canniff. 

(a) VALENTINE-CANNIFF. — Wanted 
gen of Nancy Valentine b 25 Aug 1791 in 
Hoosick Twp Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 
D in Detroit Mich 17 Jan 1837 mar 23 
April 1812 in Pittstown, N. Y. Abram 
Canniff b 25 Aug 1791 in Pittstown. 
Wanted his ances also; also record of Rev 
rec in either line.—A. C. T. 

13451. Squrre.— Wanted parentage of 
Joab Squire b 2 Nov 1777 Fairfield Co: 
Conn. mar Mary Bulkley & d in Florence 
Ohio 31 Mch 1857. 

(a) Bacon. — Wanted parentage of 
Lucy Bacon b in Conn died in Brighton, 
Ohio 29 Oct 1852 aged 62. Married 
Avery Hall of Meriden in 1805. 

(b) BuLKELEY.—Wanted Rev rec of 
James Bulkeley, 1729-1803, son of Peter 
& Hannah Ward Bulkeley, who mar 
Elizabeth Whitehead. 

(c) THornton.—Wanted parentage & 
date of b of Asa Thornton who lived in 
Columbia, nr Cleveland or Vermillion. 
His chil were Delia, Martha Ann, 
Harriet & Mary. His wife was Dorothy 
Walworth or Walwrath.—A. V. F. 

13452. — Wanted parent- 
age of Sarah Churchill who mar as his 
2nd wife in 1768 Henry Gaines, 1731- 
1811. Children mentioned in his will 
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probated in Madison Co., Va. are 
George, William, Thomas, Augustine, 
Gabriel, Churchill, Mary who mar John 
Clark; Elizabeth who mar George & 
Fannie who mar Bowler.—F. M. B. 

13453. THomas.—Wanted parentage 
of Lucy Thomas who d 10 June 1837 at 
Middleboro, Mass. the wife of Job 
Sherman b 24 June 1760 d 24 July 1838. 

(a) BLAKESLEE.—Wanted parentage of 
Beda Blakeslee b 1763 d 9 July 1819 at 
Randolph, Ohio who mar Ebenezer 
Goss, Rev sol. & lived at Plymouth, 
Conn until they removed to Randolph O. 
in 1804. 

(b) LarraBeeE.—Wanted parentage of 
Hannah Larrabee who mar 18 Feb 1779 
Joseph Huleth, Rev. sol. at Amherst, 
rg . lived later in Chester, Vt.— 
A. M. G. 


MARRIAGE BONDS 


ISLE OF WIGHT VIRGINIA Mar- 
riage Bonds 1772-1798. Copied and 
given by Benjamin Grady, Washington, 
D. C. Jacob Dickenson mar 16 Nov 


.1772 Milly Richards; John Marshall mar 


30 Oct 1772 Temperance Copeland; 
Josiah Wills mar 30 Dec. 1772 Mary 
Driver; Joseph Smith mar 27 Mch 1773 
Mary Rand; Josiah Parker mar 26 May 
1773 Mary Bridger; John Nosworthy 
mar 26 Jan 1773 Jenny Outland; John 
Lawrence mar 7 Jan 1773 Mary Bridger. 


(To be Continued) 


A Tribute to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


Hail, Daughters of the Revolution, hail! 

Within your veins flows life that does not fail; 
You bless mankind as did your sires of old— 
They fought injustice and oppression hold; 

And so do you—that justice, truth, and right, 
May banish wrong from mind and soul and sight; 
That love may rule and hate forever cease, 

And all be blessed with righteousness and peace. 


You love the truth and battle for the right, 

As did the Pilgrims when they took their flight. 
In freedom’s land of liberty, you see 

Wrong must be banished if we would be free; 
Right must prevail and wrong forever cease 

For all to have the blessed boon of peace. 

For this you'll labor with mind, heart, and soul, 
Till love, and truth, and justice have control. 


—L. G. Foster. 


ine 


Department of the Treasurer General—D, A, R. State Membership 
Harriet Vaughn Rigdon, Treasurer General 
Membership as of February 1, 1930 
Number of 
STATES Chapters | 

Chapter At Large Total 
Alabama............ 37 1,700 | 112 1,812 
Alaska....... 1 se | 2 34 
Arizona........ 7 327 8 335 
Arkansas........ 24 967 44 1,011 
78 | 5,140 458 5,598 
1 30 4 34 
errr 53 6,790 60 6,850 
1 | 34 4 38 
4 196 2 198 
District of Columbia............... 59 | 3,673 177 3,850 
33 1.900 | 1,965 
Hawaiian Islands.............. 2 | 168 8 176 
45 2,763 84 2,847 
50 2,856 52 2,908 
Massachusetts...................-. 108 8,471 176 8, 647 
60 5,061 9 5,160 
Montana. . 12 680 29 709 
Nebraska. . 51 2,765 41 2,806 
1 44 1 | 45 
New Hampshire................. £ 37 2,402 34 2,436 
ee 6 314 & 322 
Nevth 60 2,783 | 98 2,881 
Pennsylvania..................... 119 12,690 | 242 «12,932 
Philippine Islands................. 41 3 } 44 
re 62 2,710 31 | 2,741 
| 2 257 262 
| 66 3,356 95 | 3,451 
41 2,365 67 2,432 
| 33 2,215 76 2,291 
Wyoming.......... | 9 375 12 387 

3 142 54 196 

sic eh 2,377 166 , 679 4,597 171,276 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Organization—October 11, 1890) 


MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
1929-1930 
President General 
Mrs. Lowett FietcHer Hopart, a 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Presidents General 
(Term of office expires 1930) 


Mrs. WILLIAM SHERMAN WALKER, Mrs. WittiaM B. Burney, 
Memorial Continental Hall, 8 University of South Carolina, 


Washington, D. C. Columbia, S. C. 
Mrs. Joun P. MosHer, Mrs. SAMUEL Preston Davis, 
11 Livingston Park, Rochester, N. Y. 523 East Capitol Ave., Little Rock, Ark. 
Miss IsABEL WyMAN Gordon, Mrs. CLARENCE S. PAINE, 
35 Whitman Road, Worcester, Mass. 1735 S. 20th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Mrs. Hersert Backus, 1789 Oak St., Columbus, Ohio. 


(Term of office expires 1931) 

Mrs. CHARLES Burton Jones, Mrs. H. Eucene CHuBBUCK, 

1121 Park Ave., Greenville, Texas. .Grand View Drive, Peoria, Ill. 

Mrs. JAMES LatHRoPp GAVIN, Mrs. WarteMAN Harrison Conaway, 

3932 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 109 Virginia Ave., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Mrs. Brooke G. Wuite, Jr., 2331 River Blvd., Jacksonville, Fla. 


(Term of office expires 1932) 

Mrs. DANIEL MERSHON GARRISON, Mrs. KATHARINE WHITE KITTREDGE, 

26 Thompson St., Annapolis, Md. “Whiteacres,” Springfield, Vt. 

Mrs. RALPH VAN LANDINGHAM, Mrs. SHAw, 

1730 The Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 240 Cottage Road, So. Portland, Me. 
Mrs. WiLLt1AM LEONARD MANCHESTER, Mrs. Ropert Bruce CAMPBELL, 

33 Central St., Bristol, R. I. 1255 Riverside Drive, Wichita, Kans. 
Mrs. N. How.anp Brown, 1213 DeKalb St., Norristown, Pa. 


Chaplain General 
Mrs. Rock PAINTER, 
Carrollton, Mo. 


Recording Secretary General Treasurer General 
Mrs. CHartes Humpurey Bissett, Mrs. Harriet VAUGHN RIGDON, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Corresponding Secretary General Registrar General 
Miss Marcaret B. Barnett, Mrs. Jostan A. VAN ORSDEL, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Organizing Secretary General Historian General 
Mrs. A. BEcKEr, Mrs. Frora Myers GILLENTINE, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 


Mrs. Lyman B. Stookey, (Acting) 
1240 West 2oth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Librarian General Curator General 
Mrs. Russet, WILLIAM Macna, Mrs. SAMUEL JACKSON KRAMER, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
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STATE REGENTS AND STATE VICE REGENTS—1929-1930 


ALABAMA 
MRS. WATT THOMAS BROWN, 
1905 S. 14th Ave., Birmingham. 
MRS. VAL TAYLOR, 
St., Uniontown. 
ALASK 
uss. OHN A. CLARK, 
ox 312, Fairbanks. 
MRS HENRY LIEN, 


Seward. 


ARIZONA 
MRS. Bg L. MOFFITT, 
R. No. 3, Box 275, Tucson. 
MRS. “pRED WINSI 
701 . Letham St., Phoenix. 


MRS. L. SIGMON, 
Montice'! 
MRS. WALTER COLE HUDSON, 
1802 Main St., Pine Bluff. 


CALIFORNIA 
MRS. THEODORE JESSE HOOVER, 
627 Salvatierra P Stanford University. 
MRS. EMMET H. WILSON, 
743 S. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 
MRS. E. ong BOYD, 
825 E. 10th Ave., Denver. 
M. RANDALL, 
. 9th Street, Rocky Ford. 


ymour Ave., a4 
Miss EMELINE A. St EET, 
259 Canner St., New Haven. 


DELAWARE 
MRS. EDWARD Ww. COOCH, 


Cooc ridge. 
MRS. CHARLES I. KENT, 
Woodsedge, Claymont. 


COLUMBIA 
RS. VID D. CALDWELL, 
Me Pleasant St. 
MISS HELEN 
1717 Varnum St. N. W. 


FLORIDA 
MRS. G. LEONARDY, 
ford. 
GEO 
MKS. HERBERT FAY GAFFNEY, 
2. aa Court Apt., Columbus. 


MES. HN D. POPE, 
515 Street, Albany. 
HAWAII 


MRS. CHARLES THOMAS BAILEY, 
2767 Kahawai St., Honolulu. 

MRS. THOMAS BURNS LINTON, 
Wailuku, Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 


IDAHO 
} E. 
e Sta: 
MES" JAMES "BAB 


ILLIN 

MRKs. DIXSON, 
Rosevi 

MRS. McKENNY, 
1121 My 6th St., Alton.” 


IND 
MRS. NAMES B. CRANESRAW. 
3128 Fairfield Ave.; Fort Wa 
MRS. S$ MI WA 


LO UG 
401 Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville. 


MRS. WILSON H. HAMILTON, 
509 Sprin i 


Sigourney. 
MRS. EDWARD HARTLEY HALL, 
122 Hillcrest Ave., Davenport. 


KANSAS 
= . W. KIRKPATRICK, 
El Dorado. 
MRS E. PENDLETON, 
Sten Place, Princeton. 
KENTUCKY 
MRS. STANLEY FORMAN REED, 
Maysville. 
MRS. SANFORD V. DIXON, 
800 S. — St., Henderson. 
MRS. CUERRIC GASPARD DE COLIGNY 
1305 St., New 
MRS. OUTH HWAITE 
New 
MAIN 
WARREN, 
Dover-Foxcro' 
MRS. EDWARD F. DANFORTH, 


Skowhegan. 
MARYLAND 
MRS. ROBERT A. WELSH, 
RS. J. G LILBURN, 
St. Marys 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MRS. STEPHEN P. HURD 
268 Edgehill Road, East pliton. 
MISS NANCY H. HARRIS 
7 Saunders St., Allston. 
IGAN 
MRS. CHARLES F. BATHRICK, 
281 Upton ave, Battle Creek. 
MRS. JAMES H. McDONALD 
Glencoe Hills, Washtenaw Road, Ypsilanti. 
MINNESOTA 
MISS CAROLYN E. PUNDERSON, 
947 Portland Ave., St. Paul. 
MRS. W. S. LINDSLEY, 
4380 Brooks Ave., Browndale Park, Minneapolis. 
RS. CALVIN SMITH BROWN, 
MISS MYRA HAZARD, 
609 St., Corinth. 
MISSOUR 
MRS. BENJAMIN LESLIE HART, 
3660 Campbell St., Kansas City. 
MRS. LON ERS 
208 Oakwood Ave., Webster Groves. 
MONTANA 
MRS. FRANCIS SPEARMAN ADAMS, 
408 aa St., Anaconda. 
MRS. JOHN MARTIN - “i 
119 Dele Ave., Missoula. 
NEBRASKA 
McMULLEN, 
atr 
MRS. E. “HL. WESCOTT, 
Plattsmouth. 


NEVADA 
MRS. GEORGE 
737 Humboldt St., Reno. 
RS. A. R. SHEWWALTER, 
301 Clay Peters spams Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIR 
MRS. CHARLES HERBERT CARROLL, 
33 Liberty St., 
MRS. HERBERT LATHER, 
63 Arlington St., Nashua. 
NEW JERSEY 
ms C. EDWARD MURRAY, 
0 West State St., Trenton. 
MRS. WILLIAM J. WARD, 
18 Hobart Ave., Summit. 


NEW MEXICO 
MRS. FRANK ELLERY 
625 Don Gasper Ave., Sante Fe. 
MRS. DAVID L. GEYER, 
Box 615. Roswell. 
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NEW YORK 

MRS. FRANK H. PARCELS, 
409 Park Place, Brook 

MRS. ROBER HAMILTON GIBBES, 
Route 27, 


CAROLIN 
RS. CHARLES RICHARD WHITAKER, 
Southern Pines. 
RS . REID, 
Lenoir. 


MRS. L. LINCOLN, 
1118 i. St., Fargo. 
MRS. HARLEY ELLSWORTH FRENCH, 
University Station, Grand Forks. 


OHIO 
MRS. WALTER TOBEY, 
401 North C § Hamilton. 
MRS. ASA C. MESSENGER, 
West Market St., Xenia. 


OKLAHOMA 
MRS. FRANK rg MARSHALL, 
1227 East Broadway, Eni 
MRS. SAMUEL WEIDMAN, 
814 Monnet Ave., Norman. 


OREGON 
MRS. E. C. APPERSON, 
MRS. S. GANNETT, 
1361 St., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
= JOSEPH M. CALEY 
3 Green Iphia. 
MRS. WILLIA ALEXANDER, 
500 Meade 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
MISS RUTH BRADLEY SHELDON, 
426 7 St., New Haven, Conn. 
MRS. KNEEDLER, 
AG Building, Manila. 


ISLAND 
EDWARD S. MOULTON, 
“Boylston Ave., Providence. 
MRS. C. GRANT SAVAGE, 
7 Elm St., Westerly. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
MRS. JOHN CARROLL COULTER, 
1516 Richland St., Columbia. 
MRS. THOMAS J. MAULDIN, 


Pickens. 


DAKOT 
MRS. JOHN RAISH 
427 ashington Ave. Pierre. 
MRS. CHARLES A. LAFFERTY, 
536 Nebraska Ave., Huron. 


TENNESSEE 
MRS. WALTER CHRISTOPHER JOHNSON, 
909 Oak St., Chattanooga. 
MRS. THOMAS W. CARTER, 
1171 Madison Ave., Memphis. 


DAUGHTERS AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


TEXAS 
MRS. JAMES T. 
170 27th St., Paris. 
MRS. A. W. DUNHAM, 
1514 Ave. Eye, Galveston. 


UTA 
MRS. RALPH E. BRISTOL, 
2480 Van Buren Ave., O den. 
MRS. HARRY DAVID HINES, 
Cor. 1st South & 6th East, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT 
W. NORTON, 
MISS" SHIRLEY FARR, 


randon. 


VIRGINIA 
MRS. NATHANIEL BEAMAN, 
1315 Westover . Norfolk. 
MRS. CHARLES B, KEESEE, 


Martinsville. 


WASHINGTON 
MRS. WESLEY HUGH DU BOIS, 
1021 10th Ave., Spokane 
MRS. WALTER WARRINER REED, 
243 Kinnear Place, Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
MRS. WILLIAM H. VAUGHT, 
Point Pleasant. 
MRS. PAUL O. REYMANN, 
Pleasant Valley, Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN — 
MRS. JAMES FRANKLIN SROTTMAR, 
508 Fayette Place, Milwauk 
MRS. JOSEPH ACKROYD BRANSON, 
704 North Broadway, De Pere. 


WYOMING 
MRS. CHARLES F. BURGER, 


Buffalo. 
MRS. ALFRED JOHNSON, 
Lusk. 


CHINA 
MRS. HAROLD S. DICKERSON, 
1357 Amery Avenue, Hubbard Woods, IIl. 
MRS. HOLLIS A. WILBUR, 
3 Route a Shanghai. 


UBA 
MISS MARY ELIZABETH SPRINGER, 
Avenida de Wilson, No. 97, Vedado, Havana. 
MRS. EDWARD G. HARRIS, 
160 4th St., Vedado, Havana. 
ENGLAND 
MRS. ROBERT BRAINARD MOSELEY 
em Tenterden Grove, Hendon N. W. 4 


Lond 
MRS. ADELAIDE BRAGG GILLESPIE, 
82 Avenue Rd., Regents Park, London. 


FRANCE 
CONNER, 
pera, Paris. 
MRS ‘HAROLD. SHEET 
95 Upper Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


MRS. WILLIAM CUMMING STORY 
MRS. GEORGE THACHER GUERNSEY. 


GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR. 
ANTHONY WAYNE COOK. 


MRS. ALFRED BROSSEAU 


Honorary President Presiding 
MRS. MARY V. E. CABELL. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


MRS. MILDRED MATHES, 1899. 
MRS. WILLIAM LINDSAY, 1906. 
MRS. J. MORGAN SMITH,’ 1911. 
‘MRS. WALLACE DELAFIELD, 1914. 
MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914. 


MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916. 
MRS. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 1917. 
MRS. WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH, 1923. 
MRS. JULIUS J. ESTEY, 3223. 

MRS. JOHN CAMPBELL, 


ELEANOR WASHING STON HOWARD, 1927. 


MRS. THOMAS. KITE, 1927. 
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D. A. R. NATIONAL 


CONSTITUTION HALL 


Mrs. Lowe. Fietcner Hosart, Presiding Officer 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Charles E. Herrick, Secretary 
3809 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, III. 


AMERICANISM 
Mrs. James H. McDona.p, Chairman 


Glencoe Hills, Washtenaw Road, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


BETTER FILMS 
Mrs. Mitprep Lewis Chairman 


1222 North Sweetzer Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CONSERVATION AND THRIFT 


Mrs. Justus R. Friepuine, Chairman 
1729 Wood Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG 


Mrs. Branp, Chairman 
524 Scioto Street, Urbana, Ohio 


Mrs. Jonn Horton, Honorary Chairman 


477 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


D. A. R. STUDENT LOAN FUND 


Muss Marsorie A. Chairman 
366 I St., Phillipsburg, Kans. 


ELLIS ISLAND 


Mrs. Harvey Tyson Waite, Chairman 
11 E. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 


Mrs. G. B. Putter, Chairman 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. (Calif.) 


GIRL HOME MAKERS 


Mrs. May Montcomery Smita, Chairman 
21 Lancaster St., Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. Wiiu1am B. Nerr, Honorary Chairman 
2561 Coventry Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


HISTORICAL AND LITERARY ° 
RECIPROCITY 

Mrs. Jonn W. Cuenavtt, Chairman 

2217 Glenmary Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


Mrs. Firora Myers Chairman 
2117 Highland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


LEGISLATION IN U. S. CONGRESS 


Mrs. Frep C. Moraan, Chairman 
$26 Main St:, Saco, Me. 


MAGAZINE 


Mrs. James F. Donanve, Chairman 
2850 Chadbourne Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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COMMITTEES 


MANUAL FOR IMMIGRANTS 
Miss Myra Hazarp, Chairman 
609 4th St., Corinth, Miss. 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
LIBRARY 
Mrs. Russert Maena, Chairman 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Mrs. SHerMAN Waker, Chairman 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C 
NATIONAL OLD TRAILS 
Mrs. Jonn Trice Moss, Chairman 
6017 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
PATRIOTIC EDUCATION 
Mrs. Cartes E. Herrick, Chairman 
3809 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PATRIOTIC LECTURES AND 
LANTERN SLIDES 


Mrs. R. Winston Hott, Chairman 
1907 Kenyon St., Washington, D. C. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC SPOTS 


Mrs. James E. Chairman 
Longview, Nashville, Tenn. 


PUBLICITY 


Mrs. Lewis Dunne, Chairman 
1807 California St., Washington, D. C. 


RADIO 


Mrs. Jutian G. Chairman 
2714 Thayer St., Evanston, Ill. 


REAL DAUGHTERS 


Mrs. Bensamin L. Chairman 
932 Park Ave., Richmond, Va. 


REVOLUTIONARY RELICS FOR 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 


Mrs. Samvet J. Kramer, Chairman 
395 Washington Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE 
REPUBLIC 
Mrs. I. B. MacFaruanp, Chairman 
1313 Castle Court, Houston, Tex. 
STATE AND CHAPTER BY-LAWS 
Mrs. Rosert J. Reev, Chairman 
Emerson Road, Woodsdale, Wheeling, W. Va. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Mrs. Evcene H. Ray, Chairman 
The Weissenger-Gaulbert, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Geravp L. Scnuyter, Vice-Chairman 
1244 Detroit St., Denver, Colo. 
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‘“*WASHINGTON’S MOST POPULAR HOTEL” 


THE RALEIGH 


12th St. and Pennsylvania Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Visitors to the Nation’s Capital will find warm hospitality, supreme comfort, excellent 


cuisine, and moderate rates at The Raleigh. 


LYNN G. SIZER, Manager 


SINCE 1921 


Approved by Americanism Chairmen 
for D. A. R. Work-chSolarship Gifts 


SCHAUFFLER SCHOOL 


(Religious Education and Social Work. 
Senior College grade, granting degrees) 

Enrolls about 50 young women of 14 to 18 nationalities and 
races and 13 to 15 denominations (non-sectarian) 
Thanks the D. A. R. for Generous Scholarship Gifts and 
Solicits Its Continued Approval 
Leaflets, Plays, Programs free on request. 

Write 
RAYMOND G. CLAPP 
5111 Fowler St., Cleveland, Ohio 


DINE AT 


The Nation’s Host 
from Coast to Coast 


WASHINGTON STORES 
1423 Pennsylvania Avenue 
1340 New York Avenue 
600 N. Capitol Street 


Money in Old Letters 


Look in that old trunk up in the garret and send 
me all the old envelopes up to 1880. Do not remove 
the stamps from the envelopes. You keep the letters. 
I will pay highest prices. 


GEO. H. HAKES, 290 Broadway, New York, W. Y. 


CIRCLING SOUTH AMERICA 


AND 
CIRCLING AFRICA 
By Isabel Anderson (Mrs. Larz Anderson) 
$4.00 each, Illustrated—On Sale at All Book Stores 
MARSHALL JONES 
212 SUMMER ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Offutt’s 
Confectioner 


On the National Old Trail Road 


6706 WISCONSIN AVENUE 
BETHESDA, MD. 


Sandwiches Pastries 


Home-Made 
ICE CREAM 


We Specialize in Everything for Your Party 


STOP BY ON YOUR WAY TO WASHINGTON 


THE ALLIES’ INN 
1703 New York Avenue WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Two Short Blocks from Memorial 
Continental Hall and the Auditorium 
BREAKFAST LUNCHEON DINNER 


Patronize Our Apvertisers—It 


Established Since 1900 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
900 Fourteenth Street 


GEO. C. SHAFFER 
EVERY FACILITY 


FOR 
PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE 
Including Sundays and evenings 
until 9 P. M. 
Members of Florist Telegraph Association 
Phones, National 2416 - 0106 
Cable Address “Shaflor” 


B 
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Performance Guaranteed ¢ 


abet National Battery is backed with a written 
surety bond guarantee by the largest surety com- 
pany in the world. Here is real assurance of absolute 
efhciency at the lowest possible cost. You cannot buy 
a better battery than National, regardless of the price 
you pay. 
Insist on National and enjoy freedom from battery 
grief. See your classified telephone directory for list 
of dealers. Look for the National sign. 


BATTERIES 


NATIONAL BATTERY CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Patronize Our Apvertisers—It Hetps 
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HAND WEAVING and HOOKED RUGS 
the work of the pupils of 
CROSSNORE SCHOOL 


A non-sectarian school in the mountains of N. C. en- 
dorsed by the N. 8. D. A. BR A school whose boarding 
pupils must be self-supporting, and they can be if you will 
buy, and also help to market, the products of their work 
Come to the Lounge in the basement of Constitution Hall 
during the National Congress and see us. Send to us for 
an exhibit for a chapter meeting. Sell what you can and 
return the rest to us. Unusual and attractive gifts. Old- 
fashioned designs—Martha Washington, Lee's Surrender. 
Parson's Beauty, ete. Orders filled. Write us for price 
list and information. 
This is real PATRIOTIC EDUCATION! 
MARY MARTIN SLOOP, 
Crossnore, N. 


COAL -:- FUEL OIL 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


GRIFFITH-CONSUMERS COMPANY 
1319 G Street N. W. Metropolitan 4840 


Mem. Dau. of Amer. Rev., Nat. Genealogical Soc., 
Huguenot Soc. of Washington. 


MRS. JESSIE PORTER WOOD 
HERALDIC ARTIST AND GENEALOGIST 
Coats of Arms Painted, Family Trees illuminated, minia- 
ture arms for lineage books, Dies, Bookplates and Re- 
search. Exhibition in Lounge of Constitution Hall, During 
Congress. 
Phone, Adams 1700 
2013 KLINGLE RD., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WE BUY WE SELL 


AMERICANA FAMILY HISTORIES 
GENEALOGIES 


And All Books of the Better Kind 
Catalogues Issued Correspondence Invited 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE, Inc. 


New York's Largest Old Book Store 
80 Fourth Avenue New York City 


An Attractive Binder 
That Will Holda Year’s 
Subscription of the 
D. A. R. Magazine 


An attractive binder, into which 
you snap the magazines as received 
without cutting, punching or mutilat- 
ing. When filled you have a bound 
volume with removable contents that 
will open as flat as a book. It is 
strong and durable. 


An excellent way for Chapters to 
keep their magazines for reference. 


50c additional for date stamped on 
back of binder (give years desired) 


Price, $2.00 
Percentage to Constitution Hall Fund 


Checks and money orders payable to 

Bessie Bright. Send with orders to her 

in care of Magazine Office, Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


“Rosa Raist 


OF THE CHICAGO 
CIVIC OPERA CO. 


says that. . . 


“Constitution Hall is 
the Stradivarius of 
All Music Halls” 


PERFECT ACOUSTICS 


For available dates address 


Manager 
CONSTITUTION HALL 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE LINEAGE RECORD 
BOOK 


The simplest method yet devised for recording family 
data systematically and preserving them permanently. 
IF YOU WISH TO TRACE YOUR FAMILY 
GENEALOGY, OR COLLATERAL 
BRANCHES OF IT, OR ONLY ONE AN- 
CESTOR, THIS BOOK TELLS THE 


FIRST STEPS IN GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


How to search and where to search. How to 
find the names, dates and marriages of ances- 
tors. How to apply for records of births, 
marriages and deaths, and where to apply. 
How to find the Origin of a name. How to 
find the History of the family abroad. Where 
to apply for information of New England 
families, Southern families, New York families, 
Huguenots, Dutch, German, Irish, Scotch, etc. 


TWO STYLES TO FIT EVERY NEED 


The loose-section book (Style A), contains 
printed forms for four complete lineages of 
twelve generations each, with space for chil- 
dren, births, marriages and deaths. Extra sec- 
tions may be added as required. 

It provides space for Coats of Arms, Bibli- 
ography, Derivation of the Name, History of 
the Family Abroad, and an Index for Names. 
144 pages, Price $4.50. 

The regularly bound book (Style B), contains 
printed forms for two complete lineages of 
twelve generations each, as well as all the 
information in the loose-section book. 80 
pages, Price $2.75. 

Both books printed on a fine quality of 
bond paper. Handsomely bound in fabrikoid 
with gold stamped cover. 

Sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt 
of price. If not entirely satisfied with this 
book return it within five days and your re- 
mittance will be returned to you. 

D. A. R. purchasers of this book are entitled 
to submit one incomplete lineage to the File 
Service of THE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
GENEALOGY for search and possible amend- 
ment. A questionnaire will be sent for this 
purpose. These files are the most extensive 
private genealogical files extant. They have 
aided thousands and probably can aid you in 
your search. THIS SERVICE ALONE IS 
WORTH MORE THAN THE PRICE OF 
THE LINEAGE RECORD BOOK. Address: 


The Institute of American 
Genealogy 
440 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Bronse Grave flarkers 


REAL DAUGHTER 
REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER 


Bronze Historic Cablets 


Send for Catalogue 
HIGHTON BRONZE WORKS 
NASHUA, N. H. 


Your Ancestry 


If you are interested in your family history, 
send 10 cents in stamps for our 168-page 
priced catalogue of over 4000 genealogica 
books. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


Established 1898 


7 Ashburton PI., Dept. D-9, Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL 
Metropolitan Bank 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oldest National Bank in 


the District of Columbia 
Opposite United States Treasury 


ORGANIZED 1814 


OFFICERS 


President 
O. H. P. JOHNSON....... Vice-President 


A. A. HOEHLING 
Vice-President, Trust Officer, and 
General Counsel 


Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
R. P. HOLLINGSWORTH 


Asst. Trust Officer 
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Five Golden Weeks 


on the Ocean 


toINDIA or AUSTRALIA 


for only $300 


VE weeks of unhurried pleasure aboard a mod- 

ern American-flag motorship . . . five weeks of 
sunshine, rest and deep-sea air in an atmosphere of 
friendly informality. Fo mysterious, colorful India 
or vigorous, progressive Australia. . .for only $300, 
including meals, stateroom and passage. 


That is but one of the glorious trips the American 
Pioneer Line offers on their comfortable, steady 
vessels. 


Another trip takes you around the world. From 
New York to Australia via the Panama Canal... 
then to India with stops at Calcutta, Colomba, 
Bombay, Karachi... and home via the Suez Canal 
and the Mediterranean Sea. Complete fare for this 
trip is only $800. 


Either of these trips is a dreamlike way to spend 
a long vacation. Sn both you will sail under the 
protection of the American flag. On both you have 
comfortable, roomy cabins, excellent cuisine and 
a limited number of picked companions. 


For full information, write to 


AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Inc. 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Managing Operators for U. S. Shipping Board 


Patronize Our Apvertisers—It 
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4 ANNIVERSARY 


“URGERY 


DAVEY 


Reproductionfroma painting made on thecampus of the Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va., by Frank Swift Chase 


© The D.T. E. Co., Inc., 1930 


Half a century since John Davey originated the science of Tree Surgery 


Firty years ago John Davey began experimenting 
with his new theory that trees could be saved by curative 
processes. Were they not living things? Were they not 
subject to disease, injury and other ills? And yet to 
most men they were just trees, destined to die whenever 
circumstances took them. 

Countless millions of peopie had seen trees die—if they 
saw trees at all—without ever a thought that they could 
be saved. John Davey saw sick and injured trees with 
understanding and sympathy. He conceived the idea 
that a system of methods and treatment could be de- 
vised that would save innumerable trees that were being 
lost unnecessarily. 

What gave him the idea no one knows. John Davey 
passed away suddenly nearly seven years ago without 
disclosing the source of his inspiration. He did a com- 
paratively rare thing; he gave the world a new idea. 

As with most new ideas, John Davey endured the long 
and bitter struggle against ridicule and cynicism and 


inertia and established habits of thinking. He struggled 
forward with remarkable determination and with sub- 
lime courage. He lived long enough to see his new 
science a proven success both from a practical and a 
commercial standpoint. 

Like most geniuses John Davey did not care much for 
money. He had a profound love of nature and was not 
only thoroughly trained in horticulture, but was an eager 
student of the related sciences. He not only gave to the 
world a new idea, but he gave a fine philosophy also. To 
him the whole development became a great ideal of use- 
fulness and constructive service. His spirit impressed 
itself indelibly and is a living force in the organization 
that he founded and inspired. 


Tune in Davey Tree Golden Anniversary Radio Hour 
Every Sunday afternoon, 5 to 6 Eastern time; 4 to5 Central time; 
over the Red Network National Broadcasting Company. Fea- 
turing the old-time songs that everyone knows and loves. Listen 


to Chandler Goldthwaite on the Skinner Residence Organ. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 453 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio, and all Principal Cities 
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THE COMMAND AND CREW 


} Personality! That human quality thot enriches all contact 


between moan and man... nowhere is it more vividly 


_emplified than in the command and crew of the United States 

Lines. Selected for command because of o seven-seos repu- 
tation for courage, leadership and resourcefulness. Chosen for service on deck, in salon or in cabin because 
of an inborn graciousness, civility and tolerance. You'll sense the difference ... be conscious of an unobtrusive 
‘spirit of highly talented service when you travel to Europe on a United States Liner, be it the Leviathan, world’s. 
‘largest, or one of these magnificent cabin ships—George Woshington, America, Republic, President Roosevelt 


[and President Harding. Sail to Europe with superfine service and sofety . . . under the Stars and Stripes! 


UNITED STATES LINES 


For complete intormation see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broadway; Boston, 75 State St.; Chicago, 61 W. Jackson Bivd.; 
Cleveland, Hote! Cleveland Bidg.; Detroit, 1514 Washington Bivd.; St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut St.; San 
Francisco, 691 Market St.; Los Angeles, 756 South Broadway; Mi polis, 312 S d Ave., South; Seattle, 1337 Fourth Ave.; 
Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Ave.; Washington, 1027 C ticut Ave.; Little Rock, Wallace Bidg.; New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Bidg. 
THESE LINES OFFER A COMPLETE FREIGHT SERVICE — SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 
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OFFICIAL 
7" Cast Bronze 
LAY 
MEMBER 
MARKER 


$55 


Official Real Daughter Markers 
$8.75 
Official Revolutionary Soldier Markers 
$10.50 


Write for illustrated literature 


Be sure to ask for the latest issue of ““D. A. R. 


Dedications”’--our magazinette, off the 
press May Ist 


The Newman Mfg. Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NATIONAL 
Metropolitan Bank 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oldest National Bank in 
the District of Columbia 


Opposite United States Treasury 


ORGANIZED 1814 


OFFICERS 
President 
O. H. P. JOHNSON....... Vice-President 


Vice-President, Trust Officer, and 
General Counsel 


Asst. Cashier 
A. BRP ORD. Asst. Cashier 


LO 
R. P. HOLLINGSWORTH 
Asst. Trust Officer 


THE LINEAGE RECORD 
BOOK 


The simplest method yet devised for recording family 
data systematically and preserving them permanently. 
IF YOU WISH TO TRACE YOUR FAMILY 
GENEALOGY, OR COLLATERAL 
BRANCHES OF IT, OR ONLY ONE AN- 
CESTOR, THIS BOOK TELLS THE 


FIRST STEPS IN GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


How to search and where to search. How to 
find the names, dates and marriages of ances- 
tors. How to apply for records of births, 
marriages and deaths, and where to apply. 
How to find the Origin of a name. How to 
find the History of the family abroad. Where 
to apply for information of New England 
families, Southern families, New York families, 
Huguenots, Dutch, German, Irish, Scotch, etc. 


TWO STYLES TO FIT EVERY NEED 


The loose-section book (Style A), contains 
printed forms for four complete lineages of 
twelve generations each, with space for chil- 
dren, births, marriages and deaths. Extra sec- 
tions may be added as required. 

It provides space for Coats of Arms, Bibli- 
ography, Derivation of the Name, History of 
the Family Abroad, and an Index for Names. 
144 pages, Price $4.50. 

The regularly bound book (Style B) ,contains 
printed forms for two complete lineages of 
twelve generations each, as well as all the 
information in the loose-section book. 80 
pages, Price $2.75. 

Both books printed on a fine quality of 
bond paper. Handsomely bound in fabrikoid 
with gold stamped cover. 

Sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt 
of price. If not entirely satisfied with this 
book return it within five days and your re- 
mittance will be returned to you. 

D. A. R. purchasers of this book are entitled 
to submit one incomplete lineage to the File 
Service of THE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
GENEALOGY for search and possible amend- 
ment. A questionnaire will be sent for this 
purpose. These files are the most extensive 
private genealogical files extant. They have 
aided thousands and probably can aid you in 
your search. THIS SERVICE ALONE IS 
WORTH MORE THAN THE PRICE OF 
THE LINEAGE RECORD BOOK. Address: 


The Institute of American 
Genealogy 


440 South Dearborn Street 
Chi 
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BRONZE 
TABLETS 
MARKERS 
Write for Catalogue 

Highton Art 
Bronze Works 


NASHUA, N. H. 


MARC J. ROWE 


HERALDIC 
ARTIST 


Since 1888 


Testimonials from mem- 
bers of the D. A. R. in 
every State who appreci- 
ate professional work at 
a moderate price. 


BABYLON 
NEW YORK 


Viola Root Cameron 


Genealogist 


FAMILY HISTORIES 
COMPILED AND PUBLISHED 


COATS OF ARMS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


521 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


57 CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Money in Old Letters 


Look in that old trunk up in the garret and send 
me all the old envelopes up to 1880. not remove 
the stamps from the envelopes. You keep the letters. 
I will pay highest prices. 


GEO. H. HAKES, 290 Broadway, New York, W. Y. 


Colonial Coverlets Wor, im 


mountains o f 
Virginia from famous old designs—‘‘Whig Rose,” 
“Lovers Knot’’—many patterns. Lovely covers for 
couches. Also Hooked ‘om. Candle-Stands, Table 
Runners, Colonial Style Wing Chairs. 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
LAURA D. COPENHAVER, ‘“‘Rosemont,’’ Marion, Va. 


WE BUY 


AMERICANA 
GEN: 


WE SELL 
FAMILY HISTORIES 
EALOGIES 
And All Books of the Better Kind 
Catalogues Issued Correspondence Invited 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE, Inc. 


New York's Largest Old Book 
80 Fourth Avenue , * York City 


Genealogical Research 
Mrs. BAMA JENNINGS PorTER 
One University Place New York City 
Specializing in Colonial Ancestry 


Offutt’s 


Confectioner 


On the National Old Trail Road 


6706 WISCONSIN AVENUE 
BETHESDA, MD. 


Sandwiches Pastries 


Home-Made 
ICE CREAM 


We Specialize in Everything for Your Party 


STOP BY ON YOUR WAY TO WASHINGTON 
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